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Concerning “Excess 





The Reconstruction Finance Corporation has im- 
posed conditions in making a loan to the Southern 
Pacific Company which have the effect of fixing the 
maximum salaries that can be paid by all companies to 
which loans of government funds shall be made by 
this corporation in future. The initiative in the mat- 
ter was not taken by the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration, but by Senator Dill of Washington, who intro- 
duced a bill to fix a salary maximum of $17,500 for 
companies borrowing through the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, but as the bill was passed by the 
House of Representatives it was amended to read, 
“what appears reasonable to the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation.” Under the conditions imposed 
salaries heretofore paid must be reduced,” including 
previous reductions, as follows: more than $100,000 
per year, 60 per cent; $50,000 to $100,000, 50 per 
cent; $25,000 to $50,000, 40 per cent; $15,000 to 
$25,000, 25 per cent; $10,000 to $15,000, 15 per cent; 
$4,800 to $10,000, 10 per cent. “It will be the policy 
of the corporation,” it was announced, “to impose 
similar conditions in all future loans to railroads or 
other corporations paying excessive salaries.” Reduc- 
tions of 25 per cent or more already had been taken 
by higher officers of the S. P. and most other railways. 


Significance of Government Action 


This action by the federal government to reduce and 
limit salaries has virtually no significance from one 
standpoint, and great significance from some other 
standpoints. In March, 1932, there were 39 railway 
officers who were being paid $50,000 a year or more, 
and their combined salaries amounted to but nine one- 
hundredths of one per cent of total railway operating 
expenses. There were 190 men having the titles of 
vice-president, president or receiver, chairman of the 
executive committee and chairman of the board, and 
their salaries averaged $25,500, and aggregated $4,- 
856,100, or fifteen one-hundredths of one per cent of 
total railway operating expenses. These figures show 
that as to the railways, at least, the salary reductions 
required have virtually no significance as a means of 
effecting economies. 

Together with certain other developments, they are, 
on the other hand, highly significant as indicating the 









ive. Salaries 


socialistic philosophy which is becoming increasingly 
prevalent and is increasingly dictating governmental 
action regarding business. America long has been 
called the “land of opportunity.” What this has meant 
has been that in this country the way has been kept 
open for every boy to win success in proportion to his 
exertions and ability, and the generally accepted 
measure of success in business has been the amount of 
wealth or income acquired. Large wealth or income is 
an uncertain measure of merit, because either may be 
acquired by illegitimate means; but the view has been 
generally accepted that, assuming that the means used 
were honesty, hard work and ability, the acquisition 
of large wealth or a large income was worthy as an 
ambition and creditable as an achievement. It has also 
been assumed that leaving open to every person the 
way to acquiring large wealth or income was in the 
public interest, because it would stimulate the ambitious 
who engaged in private business to exert themselves to 
the utmost, and that in doing so they would contribute 
many times more to the national wealth and income 
than they would gain for themselves. 


The Competition for Brains 


As a result of the development of larger and larger 
business units in most major industries, the ownership 
of a great part of the property of the United States has 
become diffused among many thousands of stock- 
holders of big corporations, and the management of 
these big companies has passetl more and more into 
the hands of officers owning little or no stock in them, 
and dependent mainly or entirely upon the salaries paid 
to them for their rewards for their work. It still re- 
mains possible, however, for men, as both owners and 
managers, to acquire large wealth and incomes in 
developing and operating comparatively small com- 
panies in many fields. It is still by no means. unusual 
for a man who is the principal stockholder and presi- 
dent of a manufacturing or a mercantile company with 
gross earnings, say, of only five to 10 million dollars 
a year to derive from it dividends and a salary giving 
him a total income in excess of $150,000, which was 
the highest salary paid to any railroad officer during 
the recent period of prosperity. 

There is, therefore, still competition between small 
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business and big business for men of ability, as well as 
competition between big companies in the same and in 
different fields for men of ability. Whatever forms of 
over-production there may have been, there has not 
been any over-production of brains, and competition 
for brains, stimulated by the increasing excess of de- 
mand over supply, has been responsible for the in- 
creasing size of the salaries paid by big companies to 
their chief executives and other higher officers. The 
larger a company is, the greater is the energy and 
ability required to manage it. The greater is a man’s 
demonstrated ability, the more opportunities the com- 
petition for brains affords him. 

If the industry and commerce of the country are to 
continue to be conducted in increasing measure by 
large companies, either the salaries paid by big com- 
panies will have to be large enough to attract the best 
business brains, or there will be a decline instead of a 
continuing increase in the efficiency and economy with 
which production and commerce are conducted. The 
railroads include many business units which are among 
the largest, and therefore among the most difficult to 
manage successfully, and a permanent policy of dras- 
tically curtailing and limiting railroad salaries would, 
in course of time, deprive the railroad industry of 
the brains that the interests of railroad security owners, 
of railroad employees and of the public imperatively 
demand shall be devoted*to its management. 


Shall We Level Down or Level Up? 


The economics of the matter seem plain enough. 
Why, then, the demand for drastic reductions of the 
salaries paid by large companies, and especially by 
railroad companies? Identification of the source from 
which the demand comes helps to answer this question. 
It does not come from the owners of the securities of 
the companies paying the salaries, but from radical 
politicians and the radically-minded class of persons 
with small incomes upon whom these politicians rely 
for votes; and it results in horizontal and undiscrim- 
inating reductions which completely disregard the com- 
parative merits of the recipients of the salaries. In 
other words, it is simply a movement to pull down 
those who have risen above the level of the mass, and 
is dictated by that envy of economic success which 
creates more radicals and socialists, and causes the 
adoption of more socialistic policies, than all other 
causes combined. No reasonable person does or can 
object to reductions of wages and other incomes being 
accompanied by reductions of large salaries; but the 
objective of governmental and business endeavor 
should be to create conditions which will increase small 
incomes rather than reduction of large incomes; and 
when simultaneously, as at present, efforts are made by 
government to increase small incomes and to reduce 
large ones the dominance of the socialistic desire to 
establish equality of incomes, regardless of inequality 
of efforts and brains, becomes apparent. 

The spirit illustrated, first by the proposal to limit 
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to $17,500 a year all salaries paid by the companies to 
which the government makes loans, and subsequently 
by the limitations imposed by the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, and its reference to “railroads or 
other corporations paying excessive salaries,” is not a 
new one for socialists and radicals to show, but its ap- 
parent prevalence among the people of the United 
States is something new. There is no exact measure 
of the economic worth of any man, whether he works 
with hands or brains. If salaries are to be determined, 
as they have been in the past, by competition for brains, 
some men will receive in the future, as in the past, very 
high, and what may be regarded as “excessive,” salaries 
because they will show ability that will cause keen 
competition by big companies for their services. If, 
on the other hand, competition for ability is to be 
eliminated as a factor, there will be left no measure for 
fixing the salaries of the ablest men excepting com- 
parison with the wages and salaries of the less able, 
and the consistent use of this measure all the way down 
the line would finally result in the officers of the 
largest corporations being paid little or no more than 
the wage fixed for a good mechanic by collective bar- 
gaining. 

Just why should any young man, with a good job 
as a mechanic or a stenographer, requiring only six or 
eight hours of comparatively easy work daily, then 
follow the example of those who have been successful 
heretofore by beginning to subject himself to twenty 
or thirty years of arduous study, iron discipline and 
tremendous exertion in an effort to rise to the vice- 
presidency or presidency of a big company? Only 
those—and they include mighty few politicians—who 
actually have paid the price of “success” in business 
by enduring all the nerve-racking and health-destroying 
labors, cares and responsibilities of managing large 
concerns in periods of both prosperity and depression, 
seem to have the slightest conception of the fact that 
no man who has paid that price would ever willingly 
pay it again without the expectation of financial re- 
wards such as the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
has lightly and socialistically chosen to brand as “ex- 
cessive.” 

The business interests of the United States owe to 
the American people the duty of protesting with all 
their energy against the socialistic policy of limiting 
by government fiat the salaries that can be paid to 
the officers of railroads and other large corporations. 
Big corporations must be managed by big men who 
must devote all their time and energies to them if they 
are to be managed successfully, and big salaries are 
the prizes which are hung up to stimulate the exertions 
of ambitious men, and develop all their latent capacities 
in order that they may become big enough to manage 
big business. Permanently to take down the big prizes, 
which finally can be won by only a few, would ‘be to 
reduce efficiency in the conducf of the railroads and 
other large companies to the level of the efficiency 
prevailing in the government bureaucracies. 
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Nye and LaFollette 


Uncover a Sinister Plot 


Those sturdy fighters against the “interests” and 
hardy defenders of the pork barrel into which they 
dip so frequently and so generously, to wit, Senators 
LaFollette and Nye, have laid bare a plot. The op- 
position to the St. Lawrence waterway, they have 
found, emanates from the House of Morgan. Certain 
of the members of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
State of New York, it appears, have financial con- 
nections with the Morgan firm. The Chamber of 
Commerce opposes the St. Lawrence canal. That is 
their crime and their connection with Morgans’ ex- 
plains it—as simple as that. 

We have no specific information as to the opinion 
of the Morgan firm on the St. Lawrence waterway. 
We have no reason to believe, however, that its view 
of this project would be essentially different from that 
of intelligent and socially-minded persons anywhere 
who have taken the trouble to examine the details of 
the proposal, namely that it is a complete perversion 
of economic sense and political honesty. But the 
Morgan firm’s interests are far-flung. What may 
happen to industrial New York State or to commercial 
New York City is much less a concern to the House 
of Morgan than it is to interests, represented in the 
Chamber of Commerce of New York State, which have 
all their funds invested in an area which the St. Lawr- 
ence project would deprive of most of its trade. 

There is, in other words, more than ample reason 
for the Chamber of Commerce of New York to op- 
pose this project to the utmost on the simple grounds 
of self-preservation—a motive far stronger than any 
which could actuate the Morgan firm in opposing it. 

But the Morgans in the demonology of the dema- 
gogues are subtle and sinister. There is yet another 
organization in opposition to the St. Lawrence seaway, 
which the noble Senators overlooked. Following the 
reasoning which lays to the banking house the op- 
position of the Chamber of Commerce, that of this 
body, ipso facto, must also spring from the same bale- 
ful power. We quote: 

The present transportation plant and personnel is ample to 
handle the present and anticipated needs of the country for 
many years to come. The waterway is not justified by economic 
necessity. It would affect adversely railroad labor conditions 
in the United States and Canada, and would greatly increase 
unemployment. 

he construction of a St. Lawrence shipway would con- 
tribute to the breaking down of our present rail transporta- 
tion system. It would nullify the efforts made by the U. S. 
government to protect our rail transportation industry, and the 
millions of its outstanding securities held by insurance com- 
panies, financial institutions and individual citizens. 

That is, in part, a resolution adopted by the Railway 
Labor Executives’ Association, a group that has usually 
made heroes of such mountebanks as the “progressive” 
politicians, and which heretofore, at least, has been 
free of suspicion of being under Morgan domination. 
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Why are not Senators Nye and LaFollette more con- 
sistent in their illogic? If it was the evil influence of 
the House of Morgan, rather than enlightened self- 
interest, which caused the New York Chamber of Com- 
merce to oppose the St. Lawrence project, then why 
not ascribe the same cause to the opposition of the rail- 
way union leaders? And as for the latter—the union 
executives—what do they think of their heroes? Can 
the man who does his level best to take traffic from the 
railways be considered a friend of railway labor? 


Research Must Continue 


It has been well said that the pursuit of research 
may be compared to an ever-expanding circle, the area 
of which measures the fund of knowledge gained while 
the circumference represents the widening contact with 
the unknown. Thus, as has been clearly shown, the 
railways have profited immeasurably from the fruits 
of research, but this very fact has pointed the way to 
further projects that promise even greater returns. It 
suffices to cite a single example. 

It has long been recognized that moving loads pro- 
duce stresses in a bridge greater than those resulting 
from the application of the same loads in a static 
condition, with the result that certain arbitrary per- 
centages known as impact factors have been added to 
the live loads to take account of this added effect. 
Tests conducted by Dean Turneaure a generation ago 
showed that impact in steel bridges bears a definite 
relation to the hammer blows produced by the counter- 
balancing of locomotives, and within the last five years 
this phenomenon ‘has been rationalized to the point 
where it will require only a minor amplification of the 
test data now available to permit of a sound analytical 
determination of the impact effects with respect to any 
combination of bridge and live load characteristics. 
This development is of great economic value, since the 
possession of an accurate means of analysis will enable 
the bridge engineer to work within much closer limits 
in determining whether an old bridge may be safely 
retained in service under increased loads. 

Practically no corresponding facts are available con- 
cerning concrete structures, with respect to which the 
problem is further complicated by the absence of any 
knowledge of the “dampening” effect of superimposed 
embankments. Obviously, the impact is dissipated in 
some measure by the fill, but how much? Because the 
designer must resort to guess-work, it is certain that he 
will be conservative. It is true that designers have 
succeeded in building safe concrete structures without 
any accurate knowledge of impact effects. For the 
same reason that studies of impact in steel bridges have 
shown that allowances for this influence have generally 
erred on the side of conservatism, there is reason to 
believe that investigation of the effect of impact on 
concrete structures would justify 
economies in their design. 


corresponding 
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Article No. 1 


Traffic Recovery, 





The Railways’ 
reatest 


Problem 


With transport monopoly ended by rise of competitive 
carriers, changes in operating and merchandising 
methods must be made 


a time when travelers as a matter of course were in- 

evitably railroad passengers. Possessing the only 
open highways and operating virtually the only pas- 
senger vehicles, the railroads enjoyed the position of 
offering the one satisfactory form of passenger trans- 
portation to be found in the country. Travelers had no 
recourse; if they traveled at all, they traveled by rail. 
The same situation applied to freight traffic. Except for 
the few localities where water transportation was avail- 
able, the transportation needs of cities, towns and farm- 
ing areas everywhere were supplied only by the railways. 
Shippers of freight, whether of bulk commodities mov- 
ing long distances or of small packages moving short 
distances, had no choice in the matter. They shipped by 
rail because there was no other way to ship. 

Such were the conditions only a few years ago. Com- 
petition between railways and other forms of transpor- 
tation existed only to a limited extent, between points 
where water transportation was available. Elsewhere— 
which meant almost everywhere—such competition as 
existed was limited to competition between railways 
serving common points. But the railways as a whole 
had an almost complete monopoly of the transportation 
facilities of the country. 


The Effects of Monopoly 


This condition exerted a strong influence upon the 
organization and methods of the railways. It placed 
more emphasis upon and increased the importance of 
what might be termed the “production department” of 
the railways—their operating, mechanical and engineer- 
ing departments. It placed less emphasis upon and de- 
creased the importance of the “sales department” of the 
railways, so that the traffic departments were less con- 
cerned with the selling of railroad transportation than 
they were with the acceptance of orders for such trans- 
portation placed by travelers and shippers. Since there 
was competition only with other railways, and since 
business policy—in the later years, at least—dictated 
that this competition should not be permitted to become 


T sae have changed on the railways. There was 
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too active, the actual selling functions of the railway 
traffic departments were pushed definitely into the back- 
ground. 

Monopoly shaped the activities, too, of the other de- 
partments of railroading. There was less incentive to 
make railway freight and passenger transportation at- 
tractive to shippers and travelers. This consideration 
was far outweighed by the importance of constant striv- 
ing toward cheaper rather than better transportation. 
Speed, modern comforts, auxiliary services, were ex- 
pensive and, therefore, given little attention. All rail- 
roading was concentrated upon the goal of economy. 
Shippers and travelers may not have liked railway serv- 
ice, but they had to use it. The railways had a trans- 
portation monopoly. 


Railroad Monopoly Ended 


Such was the situation up to 10 or 15 years ago. 
Then began the change which has since exerted such 
a profound influence not only upon the railways but 
also upon the travel and shipping habits of the public. 
For the first time since the railways themselves entered 
the transportation field as aggressive competitors of th¢ 
stage coach and the canal, competition between differeni 
kinds of carriers made its appearance. On thousands of 
miles of new highways, hundreds of thousands of auto- 
mobiles appeared. Following the automobile came 
thousands of motor buses, and in their wake were fleets 
of motor trucks or tractor-and-trailer trains in even 
larger numbers. On inland waterways provided at 
government expense, government-operated barges began 
to move from port to port. Overhead, airplanes for pas- 
sengers, mail and express set a new standard for speed 
in transportation. All of these afforded facilities for 
transportation alternative to those of the railways. No 
longer was the railway the only means of inland trans- 
portation. Passengers had the choice of train, automo- 
bile, motor bus or airplane travel. Shippers had the 
choice of rail, waterway, highway or air transportation. 
The railroad monopoly of transportation was ended. 
The end of the railroad monopoly in transportation 1s 
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the most important fact which the railways have faced 
in the last decade. 

What has been the effect of the termination of the 
railroad monopoly in transportation, and of the rise 
of new, competing forms of transportation, upon the 
railways and their traffic? The effect has not been 
slight. In the 10 years from the beginning of 1923 to 
the end of 1932, the decade in which the railways finally 
lost their monopoly of transportation, revenue freight 
ton-miles declined from 412,727,000,000 to 234,320,- 
000,000, while revenue passenger-miles sagged from 37,- 
957,000,000 to 16,975,000,000. In terms of revenue, the 
decline on account of losses in freight traffic was from 
$4,622,000,000 to $2,451,000,000, while the loss of pas- 
senger business resulted in the reduction of revenue from 


$1,148,000,000 to $377,000,000. 


Traffic Decline Due to Competition 


Much of the decline in railway passenger and freight 
traffic since the latter part of 1929 has been due, of 
course, to the general depression in all business. But 
this is not evidence that the current low volume of rail- 
road passenger and freight traffic is due solely to the 
depression and has de- 
veloped oniy because of 
that. The fact of the mat- 
ter is that the railroads’ loss 
of monopoly in transporta- 
tion and the expanding op- 
erations of their competi- 
tors reduced railway traf- 
fic and earnings even during 
the years of great prosper- 
ity in the country’s indus- 
tries. Between 1923 and 
1929, when general business 
and even the railroad busi- 
ness, taken as a whole, were 
setting new records for vol- 
ume, the encroachment 
upon the passenger traffic 
of the railways, resulting 
from the increasing popu- 
larity of the railways’ com- 
petitors, caused a decline in 
railway _passenger-miles 
from 37,957,000,000 in 1923 to 31,074,000,000 in 1929, 
passenger revenues correspondingly declining from $1,- 
148,000,000 in 1923 to $874,000,000 in 1929. The loss 
of passenger-miles over this period was 18 per cent, while 
the loss of passenger revenue was 24 per cent. 

_ At the same time, when the carload business was set- 
ting new peaks, the l.c.l. freight traffic of the railroads 
—the first class of traffic to feel the effect of truck com- 
petition—was sharply declining. L.c.l. freight tonnage 
in 1923 was 44,339,000 tons, while in 1929 it was 19 per 
cent less, or 36,043,000 tons. Finally, although its ef- 
fect has been obscured by the traffic decline resulting 
from the business depression, it is a fact that highway, 
waterway and airway competition has been much more 
severe since 1929 than it was before that year. 

It is impossible to state definitely what proportion of 
the business which the railways have lost during the last 
four years has been due to the business depression and 
what proportion has been lost because of the existence 
of competing agencies of transportation. One estimate 
of the amount of freight revenue which the railways lost 
in 1932 because of truck competition is $500,000,000, this 
being based upon a thorough investigation in 17 Missis- 
sippi Valley states. It is believed that this estimate is 
conservative rather than excessive, and when there is 


A Traffic Development Series 


This is the first of a series of 20 articles on 
a subject of primary importance to the rail- 
ways—how to recover passenger and freight L 
traffic which has been lost to competitive of industries outside the 
forms of transportation. The series will re- 
port upon, suggest, discuss and evaluate the 
many ways in which the railways can 
strengthen their competitive position and re- 
coup their traffic losses by improving their 
service, by re-pricing it, or by changing 
their selling methods. 
this series, the first of two on railway pas- 
senger rates, will be published in the Rail- 
way Age of June 24. 
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added to it the further losses of passenger and freight 
revenue to other kinds of competitors, it is obvious that 
the competition which the railways are facing through 
the loss of their monopoly of transportation facilities 
is of grave importance. 


Traffic Recovery the Greatest Problem 


The situation now faced by the railways makes the 
recovery of lost freight and passenger traffic their great- 
est problem. Some increases in freight traffic and per- 
haps also in passenger traffic will naturally accompany 
an upturn in general business, no matter what the rail- 
ways may do or fail to do. At the same time, the future 
of the railroad business, and the protection of its rev- 
enues and traffic from further erosion because of the 
activity of competitors, depends upon the recovery of 
traffic which has not dried up because of general busi- 
ness inactivity but which has been won away from the 
railways by their competitors. The railways could not 
and cannot afford to get along permanently without the 
traffic which has been taken from them by competitors 
on land, on water and in the air. 

The fundamental question, then, is as to what the 
railways can do to recover 
traffic from their competi- 
tors. Ways and means of 
traffic recovery are the 
things for which the rail- 
ways are searching today. 
Perhaps the right clues to 
these lie in the experience 


transportation field. Other 
industries, in meeting com- 
petitive conditions, have 
accomplished their purpose 
by pursuing one or more of 
three distinct courses. They 
have improved their pro- 
duct, they have adjusted 
the price of their product, 
or they have improved their 
selling methods. It is be- 
lieved that the solution to 
the problem of traffic re- 
covery by the railways lies 
also along these three lines which have been followed 
successfully by other industries.  ~ 


The next article in 


Wherein Lies the Answer? 

How can the passenger and freight service of the 
railways—their product—be improved? Will the air 
conditioning of passenger trains bring back to them pas- 
sengers who now fly or travel by automobile or motor 
bus? Does passenger equipment need modernizing for 
the purpose of making rail travel more comfortable? Is 


greater speed what the traveling public wants’? Can the 
railways use their Pullman service to better advantage, 
and can another auxiliary of railway transportation— 


the motor coach—be used in such a way as to contribute 
to railway passenger revenues? 

Will the provision of store-door collection and delivery 
service for freight recoup the freight traffic losses which 
the railways have suffered at the hands of competitive 
motor trucks? Can railway freight service be improved 
by the use of freight containers or smaller freight cars? 
Is speed such that freight train schedules rivaling those 
of the fastest passenger trains constitute a consideration 
which will cause shippers to route their freight by rail 
rather than by some competitive form of transportation? 

Is it the price of railway transportation which is send- 
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ing passengers and freight to competitors of the railways? 
Will rate reductions attract more passengers to railway 
trains? The level of passenger fares is one of the most 
controversial questions of the day, and rightly so. Pos- 
sibly general reductions in passenger rates would do 
more than anything else to restore the railways to their 
position as the leading passenger carriers of the country. 

How can the railways improve their transportation 
selling methods? Are the selling methods of railway 
passenger departments such as to entice the largest 
number of passengers to railway travel in the face of 
competition not only from other forms of transportation 
but also from industries totally unrelated to transporta- 
tion, which are making constantly more insistent de- 
mands upon the time and money of the public? Is freight 
traffic solicitation as effective as it might be? Do the 
railways make adequate or proper use of advertising, 
that trump card in the selling of any kind of product 
or service, in the sale of their freight and passenger 
service ? 

With this article, the Railway Age is beginning the 
publication of a series of 20 articles on the general 
subject of “Traffic Development” in which it hopes to 
answer these questions. Fortunately, there is a back- 
ground of experience upon which to base the answer to 
each of these vital questions. Some railways have tried 
one thing while their neighbors have tried others. With 
the cooperation of manufacturers of railway equipment, 
who are as much concerned as the railways in railway 
traffic recovery, new types of equipment have been de- 
signed, constructed and placed in service, some, if not 
all, of which will undoubtedly contribute to the ultimate 
success of the railways’ efforts toward traffic recovery. 

Keeping facts and experiments always uppermost, and 
with a minimum of conjecture, this series of articles will 
attempt to show what has been right and what has been 
wrong about the experiments already made by the rail- 
ways, with a view to pointing the way toward more 
successful efforts in the future. At the present time, the 
railways and the manufacturers of railway equipment 
constitute a huge laboratory in which the pre-eminently 
successful railway transportation of the future is being 
developed. This series of articles will report the findings 
of this laboratory. 

Other industries have met competitive conditions and 
so can the railways. What is needed is an appreciation 
of the situation, a willingness to change railway service 
to make it conform more closely to the modern needs of 
shippers and travelers, and a disposition to try, and if 
possible improve upon, pricing and selling methods which 
have been found successful on many occasions, not only 
in the railway industry but in other industries. By sug- 
gesting, discussing and evaluating ways in which the 
railways can make more successful efforts toward traffic 
recovery, the Railway Age hopes to perform an im- 
portant and timely service for the industry to which it 
is devoted. 
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New York Central in 1932 


HE New York Central’s operations in 1932 evidence 
7 the appalling depth of the depression, the inroads of 
subsidized competition and the terrible burden of 
taxation. This great property which, in 1929, including 
leased lines, had net income of $77,428,583, in 1932 had 
a deficit after charges of $18,256,400. Operating rev- 
enues were $293,636,140 which, despite the fact that this 
represents a decline of 50.2 per cent under 1929, is still 
a great deal of money, giving some indication of the 
reliance which the public still must place upon the rail- 
road for transportation service in spite of the depression 
and growth of alternative, tax-fed transport agencies. 
Operating expenses totaled $227,176,620, a decrease of 
48.5 per cent from 1929. The reduction in taxation, by 
comparison, from the height of the boom to the depths 
of 1932, was less than 25 per cent. Taxes in 1932 
exceeded the deficit by about 64 per cent. 
Compared with 1931, freight tonnage last year showed 
a decrease of 24.1 per cent in volume and 21.4 per cent 
in revenue. Passengers carried totaled approximately 





Table I—New York Central, Including Leased Lines Revenues and 
Expenses, 1932 and 1929 Compared 
Railway Operating Revenues ........ $293,636,140 $590,009,623 -—50.2 


Railway Operating Expenses ........ 227,176,620 441,245,593 -48.5 





Net Revenue from Railway Operations 


66,459,520 148,763,030 -—55.3 
Taxes and Uncollectible Revenue.... 


30,174,314 39,905,102 -24.4 


36,285,206 108,857,928 -66.7 
15,472,219 5,155,149 -70.0 





Railway Operating Income........... 
Equipment and Joint Facility Rents.. 





Net Railway Operating Income...... 


20,812,987 103,702,779 -79.9 
ME MONEE ivcdecescasweessosons 


23,684,035 34,174,681 -30.7 
44,497,022 137,877,460 -67.7 





ND 6 aire ee bai eeeeoe se ’ 





Deductions from Gross Income...... 62,753,422 60,448,877 +3.8 
NN oS oka a echen he Geheeeie b66e 18,256,400 *77,428,583 -123.6 
OS OE” eee ee 70,150 190,949 -63.3 
DT Nsthldchedesevecwssweore  .. eaeees 37,090,532 


Deficit for the Year.......-...0.e0% 18,326,550  *40,147,102 -145.6 


* Surplus. 





51 million, a decline of over 12 million and revenues 
from this traffic amounted to 60 million dollars, a de- 
crease of 26 millions from the preceding year. Operat- 
ing expenses in 1932 were reduced in greater proportion 
than the decline in operating revenues with the result 
that the operating ratio declined from 80.34 in 1931 to 
77.37 in 1932. 

The balance sheet of the company reflects its great 
strength, provided sufficient traffic offers to make rea- 
sonable use of the facilities it provides. Outstanding at 
the end of the year was a total of $499,259,735 of capital 
stock, with which may be compared corporate surplus of 
$242,807,634. This surplus declined 29 millions from 
the preceding year due to the income deficit and the 
writing off of an unamortized discount on funded debt. 

The company, as is generally known, owns valuable 
properties in the Grand Central Terminal zone in New 








Table 1I—New York Central—Selected Freight Operating Statistics, 1932 and 1929 Compared 








New York Central C.€.C. 28. Lh Michigan Central 

+Inc. or +Inc. or +Inc. or 

1932 1929 —Dec. 1932 1929 —Dec. 1932 1929 —Dec. 

Gross ton-miles (thousands)......... 35,430,766 58,812,708 -39.8 12,434,663 18,938,255 —34.3 7,018,166 13,327,411 —47.3 
Net ton-miles (thousands).......... 13,965,422 24,806.298 —43.7 5,506,911 8,537,927 -35.5 2,272,531 4,654,391 —51.2 
Per cent loaded to total car-miles.... 39.7 61.3 -2.6 59.9 60.8 -1.4 59.8 61.2 ~2.3 
Freight eS ee 60.2 63.7 -5.4 47.3 53.0 —10.7 49.5 58.4 -—15.2 
Ce GE OOF Disc ccccccccesces 2,193 2,348 —6.6 1,807 2,042 -11.5 1,699 1,977 -—14.1 
gg ee eee 865 990 -12.6 800 920 -13.0 550 690 -20.3 
Train speed, miles per train-hr...... 15.4 13.3 +15.8 17.1 14.2 +20.5 18.2 16.1 +13.1 
Gross ton-miles per train-hour....... 33,723 31,282 +7.8 30,898 28,949 +6.7 30,856 31,911 -3.3 
Net ton-miles per train-hour........ 13,292 13,194 +0.8 13,684 13,051 +4.9 9,991 11,144 -10.3 
Lb. coal per 1,000 gross ton-miles... 102 106 -3.7 115 116 -0.8 119 110 +8.2 
Per cent freight locos. unserviceable. . 51.5 25.6 +101.2 42.4 28.1 +50.9 38.8 17.0 +128.2 
Per cent freight cars unserviceable. .. 17.1 4.8 +256.3 14.5 4.8 +202.1 7.9 5.0 +58.0 
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York, the air rights of which are leased for hotels, 
apartment houses and office buildings, the owners of 
some of which have found difficulty: in paying their 
ground rents. In several such cases the railroad has 
made arrangements for deferred payments, with inter- 
est. The necessity for this action has, temporarily, cur- 
tailed income but the great value of the properties, it 
would appear, provides ample security for ultimate pay- 
ment. 

Comparative revenues and expenses of the New York 
Central and leased lines in 1932 and 1929 are given in 
Table I. In Table II are contrasted salient statistics of 
operating performance for the three leading component 
parts of the system. The decrease in gross and net tons 
per train, the inevitable result of the maintenance of 
scheduled services in a period of traffic decline, will be 
noted, as will also the noteworthy increase in the average 
speed of trains, which was accomplished on two out of 
three of the lines with an actual increase in fuel ef- 
ficiency. 

The rise in the ratio of unserviceable equipment to 
total equipment on line is suggestive of the tremendous 
reserve of potential employment which the railways af- 
ford and which the public and their governments cau 
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call into action at any time simply by taking steps to 
see to it that the railways secure a fair share of the 
nation’s traffic. 

The New York Central in 1932 borrowed $2,000,000 
from the Railroad Credit Corporation and $20,499,000 
from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, a sub- 
stantial share of the latter to enable it to pursue its great 
West Side improvement project in New York, which 
involves the removal of tracks from the streets, placing 
them on an elevated structure on a private right of way 
through a congested warehousing and industrial district ; 
and, in addition, the construction of a huge new freight 
terminal to take the place of the ancient structure at 
St. John’s Park in lower Manhattan. The company 
also pushed its program of air-conditioning its pas- 
senger equipment and installed 200 pre-cooling machines 
at its principal passenger terminals. 

The year 1932, it is evident, was the most disappoint- 
ing in the history of the company as now constituted. 
It may be hoped that it will bear that doubtful distinc- 
tion for many years to come, since already carloadings 
on the system have passed those of a year ago which 
augurs well for a much more prosperous period for the 
remainder of the year. 


Pullman A\ll-Aluminum Compartment, 
Observation-Lounge Car 


New construction saves almost 50 per cent in weight without 
sacrificing strength or safety 


F the two all-aluminum cars which feature the 
Pullman exhibit at the Century of Progress Ex- 
position, Chicago, the observation-coach was de- 

scribed in the Railway Age issue of June 3. The com- 
partment, observation-lounge car, exhibited by the 
Pullman Company, is slightly over 84 ft. long and 
weighs, when fully supplied with air-conditioning and 
other special equipment, 96,980 lb. This may be com- 
pared with a weight of about 180,000 Ib. for an equiva- 
lent car similarly equipped and embodying conventional 
steel construction. The car is designed for regular main- 
line service, in which its strikingly light weight is ex- 
pected to contribute to higher train speeds (or lighter 
locomotives required for the same speed), reduced main- 
tenance of track and equipment and other economies. 
Of more or less standard proportions and general room 
arrangement, the new car, called the George M. Pull- 
man, is designed with a consistent beauty of line and 
finish, inside and out. Maximum passenger appeal is 
assured by the provision of all modern travel con- 






The All-Aluminum Cornpartment, Observation-Lounge Car 


veniences and comforts, including filtered and properly 
conditioned air during all seasons, and several innova- 
tions in design calculated to exclude dust and dirt, 
minimize noise and vibration, etc. In spite of its light 
weight, the car structure is designed without any sacri- 





General Dimensions and Weights of the Pullman Aluminum 
Observation-Room Car 


[ee ee re 79 ft. 1 in. 
Eman Debweiln WR. COMBETES 5.ooc ccc ceccccccccaccceacs 59 ft. 6 in. 


Length over pulling face of couplers..............0.008 84 ft. 3 in. 

WE MNEEE COENEE BE NNO, eine 5.00.05. wisiseies0'c.0'e-000 006 sieeve 9 ft. 11%/so in, 
Height, top of rail to bottom of side sills............05. 3 ft. 75% in. 
Height, track to top of roof at center..............0005 14 ft. 5/e, in. 
Height, floor to headlining, center of car.............0. 9 ft. 63% in. 
Distance, end sill to buffer beam (vestibule end)........ 2 ft. 9 in. 
bo ae ee ees 9 ft. O in. 


Weights: Of car body, including complete equipment.... 69,980 Ib. 
Of trucks, including 2,700 lb. mechanical drive 27,000 Ib. 
Total 


Cote eee cerereresr esses eeeseseseee 


96,980 Ib. 





fice of safety, being more than adequate to meet the 
American Railway Association and the United States 
Railway Mail Service strength requirements. 





————— 
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The Rounded Rear End of the Car 


As explained in the preceding article, all parts of the 
car are constructed of strong aluminum alloys, with the 
exception of steel used in wheels, axles, springs, brake 
shoes and all friction parts subject to wear. Even the 
insulating material used is a crumpled aluminum foil. 
The substantial, well-braced continuous center sill is of 
the “fish-belly” type, as differentiated from the straight- 
line center sill used in the Pullman aluminum observa- 
tion-coach. 

The same general fabricating methods are employed as 
in the coach, full advantage being taken of the inter- 
locking construction possible with extruded sections and 
resulting in a car body which is said to have even less 
deflection under load than an equivalent steel structure. 


Latest Developments in Air-Conditioning 


Rubber inserts are employed at couplers and under 
side bearings, and a special front vestibule construction, 
in conjunction with a rubber-type draft gear and buffing 
device, is designed largely to eliminate noise occasioned 
by the slack running in and out. The air-conditioning 
equipment installed is the latest improved system devel- 
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oped by the Pullman Car & Manufacturing Corp. and 
providing automatic thermostatic control of temperature 
and humidity conditions in accordance with individual 
room requirements. 


Trucks Have One-Piece Cast-Aluminum Frames 


One of the notable features of the new car is the 
provision of Commonwealth-type four-wheel trucks, de- 
signed by the General Steel Castings Corporation and 
having one-piece aluminum frames cast at the Cleveland 
(Ohio) plant of the Aluminum Company of America. 
This four-wheel truck, made possible by the reduced 
weight of the car, weighs only 13,500 lb., including the 
mechanical drive. - It is especially designed for easy 
riding and has been subjected to extensive tests and 
X-ray examination to make sure that no flaws or de- 
fects are present in the frame structure. 


Decoration and Equipment 


In developing the “Contemporary” architectural and 
decorative treatment of the George M. Pullman, the 
Pullman Company employed Samuel A. Marx, Chicago, 
as consulting architect and decorator. The exterior of 
the car is aluminum of scratch-brush finish. The only 
other color is that of gilded brass used for the names and 
in longitudinal stripes along the body of the car. Inside 
the car, natural aluminum is the dominant decorative 
factor, and every tone in furniture, wall decoration, orna- 
mental design and upholstery, is complementary to the 
silvery sheen of this metal. 

The decorative scheme in the 33-ft. observation room 
is simple yet dignified. The bases of the walls are 
brushed natural aluminum, while the upper part of the 
walls and ceiling is painted in cream, with a slight tan 
tinge. Extruded straight-line and Grecian aluminum 
moldings top the walls. Above these moldings is a 
continuous light trough in which electric bulbs, by the 
aid of mirrors, project their light to the ceiling. The 
entire room has this indirect lighting system; there are 
no ceiling fixtures, wall lamps, or table lamps. The 
same system of lighting is also utilized in the passage- 
ways. 

The floor of the observation-lounge is covered, as 1s 
the hallway, with a carpet in soft brown with a pattern 
of silver wreaths slightly toned with green. 

The window shades, another striking novelty, are in 
fabric of shades varying from light tan to dark brown, 
the design simulating a Venetian blind. 


Fixtures and Furniture Especially Designed for the Car 


All fixtures, in fact, everything in the car, were spe- 
cially designed and built, including the furniture in the 
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observation room. This is of a beautiful Italian ash 
burl. In what normally would be the “sun parlor” are 
four large comfortable chairs of the barrel type and a 
sofa of distinctive pattern. The latter faces the rear 
door and at its back is built in a writing table, which is 
served by a small chair. In the main lounge are three 
sofas, six chairs and three tables. Some of these pieces 
are upholstered in a pattern of brown interlaced leaves 
on a cream background, while the pattern in the others 
is of silver wheels upon green. 

The observation room also contains what for a better 
name might be called a “dinette,” consisting of two 
spaces equivalent to standard Pullman sections in each 
of which is a black-topped table with four chairs. There 
is actually no separation between the dinette and the 
lounge itself, although they are nominally separated by 
an attractive open-work aluminum partition. The ad- 
joining buffet is efficient and compact. The walls and 
ceiling are of aluminum. The grille and oven, sink and 
drainboard are of monel metal, all metals being sus- 
ceptible to easy and thorough cleaning. 


Sleeping Accommodations 


The forward end of the car is taken up with sleeping 
accommodations, their doors being of the Italian ash 
with inlaid designs in ebony. 

The first of the sleeping apartments, the yellow room, 
is a double bedroom the walls of which (with the excep- 
tion of the brown bases) are in light gray with the ceil- 
ing in an even lighter tint, and the flooring is black 
rubber tile with a border of aluminum. The seat and 
back of the convertible sofa-bed are upholstered in 
canary yellow, ornamented with white stars; the head- 
rest is of the same pattern with the addition of a circular 
wreath enclosing an eagle with spread wings above the 
initial P. 

The drawing room, which is en suite with the first 
bedroom, also carries the yellow scheme. The room has 
upper and lower berths and a sofa. The seat ends of the 
section, however, differ from the familiar design, 
straight lines replacing curves and horizontal aluminum 
strips ornamenting the Italian ash ends. One reading 
light is placed over the center of each section seat, while 
the sofa has two, as in the bedroom. 

The compartment, the next room on the cotridor, 
likewise has the ornamented seat ends, and the reading 
lights centered over each seat. The color motif is blue. 
the walls and ceiling and the upper berth front of clear, 
light complementary shades, and the upholstery in ultra- 
marine carrying the white star and eagle pattern. 

The second bedroom, the green room, has clear yellow 
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The Blue Compartment with Ornamented Seat Ends and Upholstery 
Carrying the White Star and Eagle Pattern 


berth. The upholstery is green with the same pattern 
in white. The third, and last bedroom, the brown room, 
has light brown walls, ceiling and berth front, and the 
upholstery is seal brown with white pattern. 


Specially-Designed Lighting Fixtures 


The lighting fixtures of these rooms are of special 
design, all in brushed aluminum. In the ceiling is 
circular grille through which the room is air conditioned, 
and centered in the grille is the light enclosed in a 
slightly projecting bowl. Novelty and efficacy constitute 
the keynote of the remaining lighting fixtures. The 
usual window corner fixtures have been replaced by 
longitudinal lamps above sections and sofas with a mov- 
able shade, enabling the reader to adjust illumination 
to taste, as the light comes over the shoulder. The sam« 
type of lamp has been placed perpendicularly on each 
side of the toilet mirrors, the light reflecting into the 
glass. 

All the rooms have folding washstands of monel metal, 
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Interior Arrangement of the 33-Ft. Observation-Lounge 


exhaust grille set in the ceiling to carry off the smoke. 

There is innovation in design in all the accessories, 
door-knobs, faucets, handles, grab-irons, and many other 
little appurtenances that go to the making of a Pullman 
car and contribute to comforts of Pullman passengers. 














View of the Drawing Room Attractively Decorated in Canary Yellow 
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Wrought lron Culverts 


HE A. M. Byers Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., is now 
manufacturing corrugated culverts of genuine 
wrought iron. Although it is said that in 1899 

James H. Watson used wrought iron in the manufacture 
of the first corrugated culvert and that about 85 per cent 
of the wrought iron culverts installed by Mr. Watson, 
although not galvanized, were still in service in 1926, 
wrought iron has not been employed to any extent in 
the manufacture of culverts up to the present time be- 
cause of practical limitations on quantity production. 
However, the development by the A. M. Byers Company 
of a process for producing wrought iron in quantities 
comparable with steel has made possible its application 
to the manufacture of culverts. 

In the manufacture of corrugated wrought iron cul- 
verts, the sheets are first rolled to a thickness of 12 to 


An Installation of a Byers Genuine Wrought Iron Pipe Culvert 


16 gage, according to the size of the pipe to be formed, 
and are then galvanized on both sides, a minimum coat- 
ing of two ounces of zinc per square foot being applied. 
These sheets, which have a width of about 24 in., with 
an allowance for riveting, are given corrugations 5 in. 
deep and 2% in. center to center. The sheets are then 





Dimensions of Standard Wrought Iron Culverts 


Weight 
er 


Weight 
Diameter 
8 in. 

10 in. 
10 in. 
12 in. 
12 in, 
15 in, 
15 in, 
16 in. 
16 in. 
18 in, 
18 in. 
21 in. 


Diameter 
24 in. 
30 in. 
30 in. 
36 in. 
36 in. 
42 in. 
48 in. 
54 in. 
60 in. 
66 in, 


72 in. 


Gage 





rolled to the proper diameter and riveted together to 
form culverts of the desired length. The sections may 
be obtained in any multiple of 2 ft., but 20-ft. sections 
are considered standard. Where longer sections are re- 
quired, these standard lengths are joined with connecting 
bands of the same material. The gage and weight per 
foot of the various diameters are given in the table. 

In addition to its use for culverts, wrought iron is 
also available in the form of drainage pipe, which is 
similar to corrugated culvert pipe except that the top 1s 
perforated to allow for the seepage of soil drainage. 
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Railroad Bill Passed by House 


Labor amendments approved after White House conference— 
“Company” unions accorded representation 


HE administration’s railroad bill rewritten and some- 
| what modified by the House committee on interstate 

and foreign commerce after its passage by the Senate 
on May 27, was passed by the House on June 5 without 
a record vote and sent to conference. The effect of the 
bill was substantially that of the form in which it was 
reported by the Senate committee, and most of the 
amendments inserted by the Senate itself were eliminated 
by the House and left for the conferees to deal with. 
Nearly a score of amendments were offered in the House 
during the debate on the bill on June 3, but only one was 
adopted, although this was the first of the important 
administration bills brought forward this session in the 
House under an “open” rule permitting amendments 
from the floor which had not been approved by the 
committee. 

As in the Senate most of the debate centered around 
the emergency title of the bill, providing for the appoint- 
ment of a Federal Co-ordinator of Transportation, with 
powers limited by restrictions placed in the bill by the 
Senate committee, including the amendments proposed 
by the railway labor organizations, which have changed 
their position from that of bitterly opposing the bill to 
one approaching advocacy of it. The railroad executives, 
although disappointed by several of the Senate committee 
amendments, still had an interest in the bill because it 
carries repeal of the recapture clause and a new rate- 
making rule and presents some possibilities of economies 
that may be effected without reducing the number or 
compensation of employees, and because it directs the 
co-ordinator to prepare a plan for more permanent legis- 
lation to improve conditions of transportation regulation. 

Many members of the House committee were dis- 
satisfied with the Senate labor amendments, including 
the one limiting the economies to be effected under its 
authority to those that may be accomplished without re- 
ducing the number of employees on any railroad below 
the number on the May payrolls, except as to removals 
by death, normal retirements, or resignations, not ex- 
ceeding 5 per cent, but voted on June 1 to accept it, with 
some verbal revisions, after the question had been put up 
to the President at a White House conference on May 31. 
The committee did make one important change, however, 
by inserting a provision for the appointment of two sets 
of labor committees for each region, one selected by the 
“standard” railroad labor organizations, who represent 
about 57 per cent of the employees, and another selected 
by “such other railroad labor organizations as may be 
duly designated and authorized to represent employees 
in accordance with the requirements of the railway labor 
act,” including the so-called “company unions” or other 
local organizations. The bill as reported by the House 
committee and as passed also includes the provision for 
compensation to employees for property losses and ex- 
penses imposed upon them by reason of transfers of 
work from one locality to another incident to carrying 
out the purposes of the bill. 

President Roosevelt, who had accepted the provision 
for “freezing” the employment situation while the bill 
was before the Senate committee, after he had been told 
the bill could not be passed without it, took the same 
position at the conference on May 31, which was attended 
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not only by the committee which had drafted the railroad 
bill, Secretary Roper, Commissioner Eastman, Dr. 
Splawn, Senator Dill and Representative Rayburn, but 
also by A. F. Whitney, chairman, George Harrison, 
vice-chairman, and Donald R. Richberg, counsel, of the 
Railway Labor Executives’ Association. The railroad 
executives’ “contact committee” had discussed the sub- 
ject with the President at an earlier conference, after the 
Senate committee had reported the Dill. 


Labor Amendments Are Accepted 
With Reluctance By House Committee 


The House committee had postponed its own executive 
consideration of the bill until after the Senate had passed 
it. Chairman Rayburn, in his opening statement on the 
bill in the House, said that “as some of us were not very 
keen to go up against some of the provisions that we 
knew were going to be presented and probably adopted, 
we waited the action of the Senate.” He also said that 
the committee had in the main accepted the labor amend- 
ments adopted by the Senate after making it “definite 
that the 43 per cent of railroad employees in the country 
who are not members of the standard organizations 
would not be put out and denied representation in con- 
ferences with the co-ordinator,” and that this provision, 
as he understood it, “was acceptable to the representa- 
tives of labor.” 

In outlining what Commissioner Eastman had thought 
might be accomplished under the bill he added, “or at 
least he thought before it was amended, that it might be 
accomplished,” and after discussing the co-ordinator part 
of the bill for which he said he was “not so.keen” him- 
self, and turning to the recapture and holding company 
provisions of the bill, he said, “I would like to pass to 
something that I know a great deal more about and am 
somewhat more interested in.” 

Many of the amendments offered in the House repre- 
sented efforts to restore some of the Senate amendments 
eliminated by the House committee. No effort was made 
to eliminate the principal labor provisions and the at- 
tendance was small throughout most of the consideration 
of the amendments. General debate on the bill had been 
had on June 2 and on June 3 the various amendments 
were taken up, but after they had been disposed of and 
the bill was on the verge of passage Representative 
Collins, of Mississippi, made the point of no quorum and 
it was found that only 165 Representatives were present, 
so an adjournment was taken until Monday. 


Bill Misunderstood 


There was a great deal of misunderstanding of the 
purposes of the bill, partly the result of impressions 
created by press reports written while both the co- 
ordinator plan and the Prince plan for a general con- 
solidation of the railroads into seven systems were being 
considered by the President’s advisers. Moreover, copies 
of the committee bill were not available until after the 
debate had begun. Many Representatives, as many 
Senators had the week before, had the idea that the pur- 
pose of the bill was to authorize the co-ordinator to make 
wholesale consolidations of the railroads, although Chair- 
man Rayburn kept insisting that “the co-ordinator has 
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nothing whatever to do with consolidation” and that 
that subject is still within the jurisdiction of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission as it has been since 1920. 
He also said the co-ordinator would have no power to 
abandon a line. 

Representative James S. Parker, of New York, former 
chairman of the House committee on interstate and 
foreign commerce, who shared with Mr. Rayburn the 
leadership of the bill in the House, said the most valuable 
thing in the emergency part of the bill is the section that 
instructs the co-ordinator to make a study and report 
recommendations for future legislation. He said he 
hoped that savings could be effected but could give no 
estimate of how much and he devoted much of his time 
to urging the permanent legislation part of the bill. 

A proposal by Representative Sabath, of Illinois, to 
eliminate the provision for repeal of the recapture and 
rate-making rule was rejected by a vote of 80 to 33. 

An amendment offered by Representative Martin, oi 
Colorado, to strike out the provision allowing a 5 per 
cent reduction in employment by normal retirements was 
defeated, 60 to 34. He said it would enable the rail- 
roads to reduce their forces by 50,000 in a year. 

An amendment proposed by Representative Beck, of 
Pennsylvania, to strike out the language in Section 5 
giving the co-ordinator power to issue and enforce orders 
was defeated without a record vote. 


Many Senate Amendments Eliminated 


Most of the amendments adopted by the Senate during 
the debate were eliminated by the House committee. 
These included the Norris amendment to the rate-making 
rule, intended to provide for the use as a rate base ot 
the prudent investment less depreciation or the invest- 
ment necessary to reproduce the property, whichever 
happened to be the lower; the Trammell amendment to 
prevent rate increases except upon specific authorization 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission after 60 days’ 
notice; and the Long amendments, providing that no 
routes now existing shall be eliminated except with the 
consent of all participating lines or upon order of the 
co-ordinator, and that state laws and orders of state 
commissions shall remain in effect unless the orders of 
the co-ordinator “effecting them” relate to interstate 
commerce. The committee also eliminated a Senate 
provision including subsidiary or affiliated carriers, which 
was intended to bring bus or truck subsidiaries, express 
companies, etc., within the terms of the bill. Another 
elimination omits the requirement that the co-ordinator 
shall approve the rules under which the regional co- 
ordinating committees operate. 

The committee also omitted the provision that nothing 
in the bill shall be construed to require any employee or 
officer to render service without his consent and the 
provision for a study of “labor relations” by the co- 
ordinator, but an amendment to restore this provision 
was adopted by a vote of 66 to 39. This was the only 
change made by the House in the bill as reported by its 
committee. It increased the assessment upon the railway 
companies for the fund to defray the expenses of the 
co-ordinator’s organization from $1 to $2 a mile. 

In its outline of the purposes of the emergency part 
of the bill Title I, the House committee said in its report: 

“At present the railroads in competition among them- 
selves find it next to impossible to realize some of the 
economies that are desired; moreover they are no doubt 
retarded from making agreements eliminating some com- 
petition by reason of the prohibitions contained in the 
so-called ‘anti-trust laws.’ This bill places upon railway 
managements the responsibility to initiate economies that 
are in the public interest. This will be done by the rail- 
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way managements acting through regional committees 
selected by the carriers themselves. Where the regional 
committees set up by the carriers cannot act by reason of 
some legal or other obstacle, or refuse to act, the co- 
ordinator is authorized and directed to issue and enforce 
an order giving appropriate directions to the carriers in 
order that the purposes of the legislation may be ac- 
complished. The bill provides for suspending federal 
and state laws and orders made thereunder (except those 
relating to safety) so far as necessary to permit obedience 
to any such order of the co-ordinator.” 

The committee had also included as an amendment, 
which was included in the bill as it passed the House, an 
amendment to the interstate commerce act authorizing 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, upon application, 
to certify its approval of agreements for consolidation, 
acquisition, or control by or between cable and/or tele- 
graph companies or the companies controlling the same 
with like force and effect and upon like terms and con- 
ditions as are provided in the existing law for telephone 
companies. 

A much more comprehensive discussion was included 
of the proposed amendments to the rate-making, re- 
capture, consolidation and valuation sections of the inter- 
state commerce act in Title II of the bill, which were 
originally reported by. the House committee last year. 


Concerning The Co-ordinator 


Mr. Rayburn said during the debate that “no one 
knows at this time who is going to be the co-ordinator, 
unless it is the President of the United States. It has 
been stated in various press reports that Commissioner 
Eastman will be furloughed from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and made the co-ordinator. I doubt 
if his appointment would be displeasing to anybody, 
because he is a man of outstanding ability and has the 
confidence of the shippers and the public in general, as 
well as labor and the railroads, and as few men in his 
position over the years have had.” At another point he 
said “it is generally understood that Mr. Eastman will be 
the co-ordinator.” 

When Representative Beck attempted to eliminate the 
authorization to the co-ordinator to issue and enforce 
orders, saying he wanted no more “dictators,” Mr. Ray- 
burn said “the question that must be determined is 
whether or not you are going to have a co-ordinator. If 
you are going to have a co-ordinator in this emergency— 
and it seems that the shippers, the railroad owners, and, 
with the amendments in this bill, labor, are willing to 
have a co-ordinator—if you are going to have a co- 
ordinator with power to do something in this emergency 
that will relieve the situation, you have got to give him 
the power to act and the power to put into effect orders 
and to enforce such orders in a legal way. If the House 
or the committee determines it does not want a co- 
ordinator, that is one thing. I am not so keen for it 
myself.” “I think the public is not injured by this 
legislation. I think under the advice of the co-ordinator, 
in all probability, there will be some things done in trans- 
portation that ought to have been done years ago, and on 
his advice something will be done. Certainly I believe 
the co-ordinator, with his advice and with his standing 
is going to be able to bring about some economies, will 
stop some waste and, in some degrees, at least, will! 
point the way to the time when the 100,000,000 people of 
the country may receive some benefit from it.” 

Representative Huddleston said that the representa- 
tives of four international labor organizations had called 
to see him and “said they wanted the bill passed; that 
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“'Share-Expense”’ 


Travel a Racket 


Less than 40 per cent of the passengers reach their 
destinations at the contracted rates 


By Harry A. Koach 


Assistant Chairman, Railway Ticket Protective Bureau, Chicago 


N investigation of “share-expense” travel bureaus 
that is being made by the Railway Ticket Pro- 
tective Bureau shows that less than 40 per cent 

of the passengers availing themselves of this manner of 
travel arrive at their destinations at the agreed or con- 
tract rates. The “share-expense” mode of making auto- 
mobile trips, once the device of thrifty motor car owners, 
now presents a wide-open invitation to racketeers who 
are not slow in grasping the opportunity. Shrewd opera- 
tors, who see the unlimited opportunities in this field, 
have “chiseled” into the business built up by travel 
booking agencies and have developed what always was 
a haphazard scheme into a smooth working racket which 
has increased at an alarming rate during the past two 
years. 

Efforts to combat the handling of pay passengers and 
“share-expense” passengers in private automobiles are 
resulting from a recommendation adopted by the West- 
ern, Transcontinental, Southwestern, Southeastern, 
Trunk Line and Central passenger associations on Sep- 
tember 21, 1932, directing the Railway Ticket Protec- 
tive Bureau to outline a tentative plan of procedure. 
The object of the plan is to secure city, state and federal 
legislation which will protect travelers from illegitimate 
operators by forcing all operators to register and provide 
bonds. Since there are at least 200 cities where it is 
necessary that action be taken as soon as possible, the 
Railway Ticket Protective Bureau has proceeded, first, 
with tests in such cities as St. Louis, Mo., Cleveland, 
Ohio, Kansas City, Mo., Atlanta, Ga., and Pittsburgh, 
Pa., deferring action in such cities as Chicago and New 
York until sufficient progress has been made elsewhere 
to overcome difficulties that will be encountered in these 
cities. 


Three Classes of Operators 


In considering this problem, the operators have been 
divided into three general classes: (1) Tour agencies, 
owning or controlling groups of cars, which operate 
with a certain degree of regularity as to schedules and 
cities served and which claim to protect the passenger 
by liability insurance and performance of contract 
through to destination. These agencies obtain their 
patronage through advertisements in the classified col- 
umns of newspapers in the larger commercial centers, 
by payment of commissions to porters in hotels or 
through other channels where passengers may be se- 
cured; (2) individual operators, termed “wildcatters,” 
including private car owners who occasionally pick up 
a load of passengers for any destination. This class also 
obtains patronage through tour bureaus, porters and 
advertising. The “wildcatter” is a particularly irrespons- 
ible operator and is the cause of many complaints of mis- 
treatment of passengers in various ways; (3) the “share- 
expense” driver who may simply be making a trip on his 
own account to a particular point and desires to reduce 
his own expenses by securing other travelers. 

The investigation shows that this type of travel is 


increasing at a rapid rate and that so long as the frugal 
traveler is willing to co-operate with the “share-expense”’ 
operator, the racket is likely to thrive. It cannot sur- 
vive unless the passenger, or victim—for that is really 
what he is—connives with the drivers and operators to 
evade the laws of the different states through which 
they travel and, for the sake of economy, is willing 
to take oath that he is a “friend” of the driver 
and is merely riding with him for pleasure, etc. ‘This 
fact is substantiated by cases brought to light, among 
which is the Olympic Travel Club which was organized to 
evade the California and other state laws. In this or- 
ganization, travelers are charged “membership dues” 
based on destination; for example, Los Angeles, Cal., to 
Phoenix, Ariz., $6; to El Paso, Tex., $11, etc., and are 
furnished with membership cards which are valid for the 
ride only. 


Travel Club Investigated 


Investigation of the Olympic Travel Club also dis- 
closed an instance in which a driver was arrested and 
released because of the ‘““membership” idea. The report 
reads as follows: 


“Referring to the arrest of Charles Maddox of Chicago for 
operating an auto for passenger service without a public service 
permit, the arrest being made by the Missouri State Highway 
Patrol at Nevada, Mo., on October 27, 1932. Information con- 
cerning the arrest of Maddox got to Chicago quickly in some 
way as Frank Allen, signing his name as Secretary of the 
Olympic Travel Club, Chicago branch, wrote a letter on the 
morning of October 27 to Maddox, sending it air mail, special 
delivery, care of the sheriff, and addressing Maddox as ‘Dear 
Fellow Member.’ The contents follow: “The writer was in- 
formed today of your detention on suspicion of hauling pas- 
sengers for hire without a license. Of course, we realize 
nothing could be farther from the truth than that. I am en- 
closing herewith the membership certificates, from our files of 
members, for Lupe Salazar and Rabelle Smith, which I believe 
will completely exonerate you on presentation of these certificates 
to the authorities. I would suggest that you explain the fact 
that the Olympic Travel Club is incorporated in the state of 
California and that you acted entirely within your rights when 
you accepted guest passengers to ride with you. The passengers 
in your car did not pay you one cent, so I fail to see the slightest 
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reason for detaining you further’. 


Bureaus Cannot Perform Reliable Service 


It is impossible for alleged travel bureaus to perform a 
reliable and dependable service. Car owners are solicited 
through newspaper advertisements and no effort is made 
to investigate the character of the owners. As a result, 
the business includes many professional drivers who 
abandon their passengers before they reach their destina- 
tion. These unscrupulous drivers violate state laws by 
contending that since their travel is interstate and not 
intrastate, they are not subject to any state laws or 
regulations. 

Usually the “travel club” or travel bureau is simply an 
individual acting as a broker to bring the prospective pas- 
senger and the automobile driver together. He collects 
a fee for the service but “ordinarily has no financial in- 
terest in the automobile operator and assumes no financial 
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responsibility. The passenger, therefore, travels at his 
own risk. 

Responsibility for delivery of the passenger at his 
destination or for his life and luggage while in transit 
is only vaguely and unreliably defined in many instances. 
Some travel bureaus say they will accept liability, while 
others frankly admit that they guarantee nothing except 
to start the passenger on his way for a fixed sum. In 
spite of many warnings, passengers continue to use 
this method of travel. One large daily paper heads all 
such advertisements with the following warning: “In- 
dividuals—both readers and advertisers are urged to 
exercise caution in arranging automobile transportation 
with other individuals. References should be carefully 
investigated.” 


Hotels Receive a Commission 


While the bureaus rely upon advertisements to a large 
extent, they also enlist the aid of hotels in securing pas- 
sengers, paying the hotels a commission. The manner in 
which this is done is illustrated by a letter of instructions 
sent to hotels by a bureau in Birmingham, Ala. 


“The operation of this service is to create a bureau for the 
purpose of making a connection for anyone of good reputation 
and character to obtain passage or passengers on a “share- 
expense” basis to all parts of the United States and Canada. 
By keeping a permanent ad in the newspapers over the country, 
we are in position to offer through the hotels in which we install 
this service—a 24-hr. service for this purpose. This will accom- 
plish two things—first, an advertisement for the hotels which 
have our service and a continuous arrival of guests from other 
cities where our service is used, as one hotel will send these 
travelers naturally to the associate hotel in the city they are 
traveling to. 

“You are to charge each person who wishes to use our service 
one dollar as a registration fee, this money to be refunded in 
case the trip is arranged or passage obtained. If the person 
requesting transportation or passengers fails to take the pas- 
senger obtained for him or the person requesting transportation 
fails to take the passage you have arranged for him, he or she 
forfeits the deposit. 

“For this service of arranging transportation or obtaining 
share-expense passengers for your client, you are to charge 20 
per cent of the amount of money the owner of the car obtains 
from each passenger. You are to refund or credit the amount of 
money you have on deposit from these people towards the 20 per 
cent you charge. For example: 

“Mr. Jones deposits $1 — wants passengers 

Mr. Smith ra $1 — wants passage 

Mr. Black 4 $1 — wants passage 

“You obtain two passengers for Mr. Jones to Los Angeles. 
He charges each of them $20, making a total of $40. You are 
to collect 20 per cent, or $8. You have already on deposit from 
these three $3, so you collect $5 more, issuing a receipt to Mr. 
Jones for the balance. 

“You are to make a report to us each Monday morning of all 
business handled the previous week, enclosing your check for 
the amount of money collected. We are in return to make a 
return to you each two weeks at the rate of $25 a month, or 
25 per cent of the money you collect.” 


Communities Fighting the “Racket” 


The investigation also shows that efforts are being 
made by communities to eliminate the evils of “share- 
expense” travel. An intensive drive to eliminate the 
operation of unlicensed passenger carriers has been 
started by representatives of the public service com- 
missions of Kansas and Missouri. Drivers are being 
arrested and charged with operating motor coaches with- 
out a license. On July 11, 1932, one operator was found 
guilty by a jury in Springfield, Mo., and fined $50 and 
costs. On the same day, another operator was arrested 
in Kansas City, Kan., as he was taking a load of pas- 
sengers from Kansas City to Denver, Colo. He was re- 
leased upon his promise to go to Denver without his 
passengers, but on the following morning was re- 
arrested with a load for Denver and fined $100 and $50 


court costs. 
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Freight Car Loading 


EVENUE freight car loading in the week ended 
R May 27 amounted to 541,309 cars, an increase of 

9,691 cars over the total for the preceding week 
and an increase of 20,060 cars as compared with the 
corresponding week of last year. This makes the third 
successive week in which loading has exceeded that of 
the corresponding week of last year. All commodity 
classifications except 1. c. 1. merchandise and livestock 
showed increases as compared with last year and all but 
grain and grain products and livestock showed gains as 
compared with the preceding week. The summary, as 
compiled by the Car Service Division of the American 
Railway Association, follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
Week Ended Saturday, May 27, 1933 














Districts 1933 1932 1931 

IL». i's tsb. asec oo wr ataisle a didiaciewlacatoaes 128,214 122,144 158,870 
ee ee ee ere 102,273 101,881 140,769 
BID -i-c:iee, ws coe tamew Henke nes 35,349 32,287 43,504 
IN aia oie aaColaras aden oca ewido 81,787 76,865 110,456 
ROT PEO aaee 69,020 62,116 94,298 
ee eens 76,922 81,162 102,999 
OE Re aera 47,744 44,794 60,353 
Total Western Districts.............. 193,686 188,072 257,650 
EE He nso sesinanscccesoceecs 541,309 521,249 711,249 

Commodities 

Grain and Grain Products........... 34,339 32,008 34,998 
PII iiarate: xtic 4 whee hs a0) le 0otads 15,415 16,304 17,896 
I OR snared Sel erade bese wh onions tr osc 80,915 72,852 115,792 
BE iri icd. Wind asa each Ges be aae een tenes 4,137 3,202 6,217 
ME RNIN: ono xh ocean ewmesieeudre aed 18,003 31,318 
 etaieE nana aise a Waede ke aeer erie 0,099 2,544 25,884 
Mdse. GCS Miata an tareerk kee okie below 166,404 180,508 197,219 
EE ESE ERIS 207,391 195,828 281,925 
NEI Cie sncephensaetiel Sai ase Sarai eas eee iors 541,309 521,249 711,249 
ie ick oe a sapere as 531,618 515,628 754,738 
pg Sr er eee eee 531,095 517,260 747,057 
May hs aie can AWA eae eae ESS Gavan’ 523,819 533,951 745,740 
PSs hha Shay weaned cae ee on 535,676 554,197 774,742 
Cumulative total, 21 weeks...... 10,342,265 11,653,051 15,360,905 


Car Loading in Canada 


Car loadings in Canada for the week ended May 27 
totaled 32,361 cars. This was a decrease from the 
previous week of 3,374 cars, or 9.4 per cent, but after 
adjustment for the holiday (May 24) and seasonal varia- 
tions the index number declined by only a fraction of 
a point, or from 58.38 to 57.71. 


Total Total Cars 
2. Fs from 
oade onnections 
Total for Canada: 
Widnes cae Wi aipiners ibaa eelndane 32,361 17,760 
S&S eer 35,735 18,315 
ae ce cinals ne wane oe ex ealow 36,453 18,110 
MUN MMM oS aie ae. do x wins ese are 39,841 17,078 
Cumulative Totals for Canada: 
SS | Be ere re 705,468 364,913 
ET CI, ET i ok io doi anew uno v-eraeret 870,236 444,193 
NN i nk ba aa aeeabie wae 1,007,233 594,498 


A Dericit, AFTER INTEREST CHARGES AND EXCHANGE PREMI- 
ums, of £4,564,605 was reported by the New South Wales 
(Australia) Government Railways for the year ending June 30, 
1932, as compared with a deficit of £4,421,620 for the previous 
fiscal year, ending June 30, 1931. The gross revenue decline of 
£204,719 in 1931-32, as compared with the previous year, was 
met with an operating expense reduction of £366,777 but the re- 
sultant increase of £162,058 in net revenues, and the decline of 
£270,865 in interest charges, were more than offset by the in- 
crease of £575,908 in exchange premiums on interest remitted 
to London. Thus the increased net deficit. While the loss in 
revenue is attributed, in the main, to the industrial depression the 
report also points out that during the first four months of the 
1931-32 fiscal year there was, in New South Wales, neither ef- 
fective regulation nor adequate taxation of the railway’s highway 
competitors: 
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Designing Buildings for Fruit and 
Produce | erminals 


A.R. E. A. committee discusses the design of the various facilities 
required in the handling of farm products 


N recent years railway engineering officers have de- 

voted considerable attention to the design and con- 

struction of modern fruit and produce terminals. At 
the convention of the American Railway Engineering 
Association in 1932 the Committee on Yards and 
Terminals presented a report listing the various facilities 
necessary for a modern produce terminal, and discussing 
the operation, location, track layout and general features 
of design of such terminals, which report was abstracted 
in the October 22, 1932, issue of the Railway Age. At 
the March, 1933, convention, the Committee on Build- 
ings of the A. R. E. A. presented a report dealing with 
the same subject, which differed from the previous report 
in that it was confined to a comprehensive study of the 
design and construction of the various buildings that 
are required at a modern fruit and produce terminal. 
This report is abstracted below. 

Modern fruit and produce terminal buildings should 
be designed and built for the service and convenience of 
both the shipper and the buyer. They should be pro- 
vided with suitable facilities for receiving, housing, stor- 
ing and displaying perishable farm and garden products, 
and for the proper and prompt handling of shipments 
of fruit, vegetables, and in some cases, butter, cheese, 
eggs and poultry. Dressed meats, groceries and canned 
goods may also be handled. Either one large building 
housing all departments, or separate buildings, may be 
designed and constructed to fit the conditions required, 
depending on the amount of business done in that lo- 
cality. The buildings must, of course, conform to the 
local building ordinances. Care must be taken to insure 
that future growth of business can be provided for 
economically when required. 

The buildings may be of wood frame, mill or masonry 
construction. In wood frame construction, the first cost 


is usually less, but the maintenance and insurance are 
high with the result that in the end the saving is reduced. 
This type of structure should be omitted from considera- 
tion as unsuitable for permanence and fire risk. Mill- 
type construction, with masonry walls, wood columns, 
heavy timber floor beams and thick plank floors, al- 
though not fireproof, retards the progress of a fire and 
thus affords some measure of protection. Masonry con- 
struction, consisting of a steel or reinforced concrete 
frame, with walls, floors and roof of concrete or some 
other fireproof material, provides greater fire protection, 
lower insurance rates, durability, freedom from repairs 
and renewals, and is somewhat vermin-proof and 
more sanitary. Fire protection is desirable and is best 
provided by the installation of sprinkler systems or fire- 
hose lines, which will tend to lower the insurance rates. 

Each of the various products may be handled in one 
or more independent produce buildings, forming a com- 
plete market in itself, with storage, display, sales and 
office facilities; or separate buildings may be provided 
as follows: 


Office and stores 

Display and private sales building 
Warehouse, including cold storage 
Auction and display building 
Butter, cheese and egg building 
Poultry platforms 

Banana building 

Incinerator plant 

Cooper shop 

Heating, refrigeration and icing plant 


The individual building may vary from 70 ft. to 119 
ft. in width, and should have a length suitable for thie 
requirements of the business contemplated. The building 
should be provided with quarters for the executive offices, 
as well as for representatives of other railroads, inspec- 
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tion bureaus, and for merchants who may desire ac- 
commodation. 

In a typical fruit and produce building, space may 

well be provided in the basement for a locker and wash- 
room for employees, storerooms for various kinds of 
fruit and produce, a room for egg candling and egg stor- 
age, cold storage rooms, kitchen storage, a heater room 
and an elevator machine room. The first floor may well 
house the general offices, the kitchen, dining and lunch 
rooms, a buyers’ waiting room, men and women’s toilets, 
police quarters (only in large terminals), a display shed, 
a cooper shop, an overflow room, an incinerator room, 
a cashier’s office, and telephone and tally booths. On the 
second floor, space may be provided for offices, a store- 
room for records, an auctioneers’ room and toilet, a print 
shop, a public toilet and the auction room. 
_ The buildings should be equipped with heating and 
lighting systems, as well as with cooling and refrigerat- 
ing facilities, if required. Sufficient floor space should 
be provided for free and unobstructed movement around 
the products on display, and the posts or columns should 
be located out of the traveled way. Floors, except those 
of offices, should be of concrete with a metallic hardener 
surface, and should pitch toward floor drains or doors. 
Halls and offices shou'd have finished hardwood floors, 
or concrete covered with linoleum. The stairs and 
freight elevators should be provided from the basement 
to the floors above. 

Doorways should be equipped with rolling steel or 
vertical-lift doors for fire protection, and when opened 
should provide a clear height of about 8 ft. 6 in. to 9 ft., 
and a clear width of about 16 ft., with windows over the 
doors where possible. Provision should be made for 
special doors of a height sufficient to allow the passage 
of loaded trucks. Q 

Platforms should be about 8 ft. wide, with canopies 
about 12 ft. wide at car clearance to protect produce 
from the weather during unloading and delivery. The 
canopies should pitch toward the building to improve 
roof drainage. Additional space suitable for use during 
winter or inclement weather may be provided under 
canopies by wholly or partially enclosing them in front 
and providing doorways. Maximum ease in the un- 
loading of merchandise from cars may be afforded by 
constructing the floor of the display shed at car-floor 
height. When the cars are released, the track side of 
the structure may also be used by trucks and wagons in 
hauling away merchandise. : 


A public address system may well be installed so that 
the switchboard operator may call buyers and inspectors 
trom any part of the building to answer telephone calls. 
Tally and telephone booths should be provided in con- 
venient locations. The auction room should be spacious, 
to provide good circulation and the required seating 
capacity. The rostrum should be elevated and provided 
with desks for clerks. The floor of the auction room 
should slope downward toward the rostrum, and the 
desks and seats for buyers arranged so that those present 
will have a clear view of the auctioneer. The acoustical 
treatment and lighting should receive special care. 


Banana Rooms 


_ Banana rooms are designed to meet two purposes: (1) 
For the storage and retarding of green fruit, requiring a 
temperature of around 56 deg. F.; (2) For ripening and 
holding fruit, requiring a temperature ranging from 56 
deg. to 70 deg. F. These rooms should be properly in- 
sulated with 3 in. to 4 in. of cork so that an even 
temperature may be maintained, as otherwise injury to 
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the fruit will occur, whether it is green or ripe. Pipe 
coils, or ice bunkers, should be located at the ceiling 
with drip pans connecting with the drainage system. The 
floors of banana rooms should be provided with a con- 
crete wearing surface, from 3 in. to 4 in. thick, laid on 
cork insulation and sloped toward a floor drain or the 
door. Banana hooks, 8 in. anart, should be suspended 
from overhead joists which should be about 14 in. apart, 
except over walking aisles where they are omitted. 
Banana rooms should be equipped with cold-storage 
doors, while the walking aisles should be from 2 ft. 9 in. 
to 3 ft. in width. 

Pouitry platforms should be from 16 ft. to 20 ft. wide 
and at car-floor level. They should be covered, and 
supplied with water and light, and the supports should 
be so located as to minimize interference with trucking 
and the handling of crates. Usually space should be pro- 
vided near poultry platforms for crate storage and 
cooperage. 


Refrigeration and Air Conditioning 


The installation of refrigeration and air-conditioning 
systems in fruit and produce terminals is necessary, and 
such systems should be designed especially to meet the 
local conditions and requirements of the buildings. Cold 
storage rooms of the proper size, shape and location 





Temperature of Rooms for Various Products 


Fruits (not frozen) except bananas.............. 30 deg. to 40 deg. F. 
(Limes and lemons slightly higher) 
tele CORE sk. cbt cetcindbesesineeeeeseieses 32 deg. to 40 deg. F. 
Eggs (not frozen) .....ccccccccccccccccsceccccs 29 deg. to 32 deg. F. 
NN os COR ic ge eS Orbe e eer eterNekemewKs 32 deg. to 42 deg. F. 
I NE ice ce ORR eEN KS CO ReRRE Wee EW ees 28 deg. to 33 deg. F. 
DR WORE, 6.06 oo ccincendaseeteeeeneetteeeees 25 deg. to 28 deg. F. 
on os ctbw bac pean See rete send weeks 56 deg. to 70 deg. F. 


Miscellaneous food products: Cereals, dried ; 
fruits and vegetables, nuts, canned goods, etc. 32 deg. to 40 deg. F. 
Plants, nursery stock and flowers.........-++++- 28 deg. to 32 deg. F. 





should be provided, and the various rooms chosen for 
refrigeration purposes should have the heat loss reduced 
by means of insulation, thus reducing the refrigeration 
required. All low-temperature pipe lines should also 
be properly insulated. 

Rooms used for the cold-storage handling of food 
products, with the exception of freezer and hardening 
rooms, should have a temperature range of 32 deg. to 
40 deg. F. Freezer and hardening rooms differ from 
these rooms in the amount of refrigeration developed 
and in the thickness of insulation required, and are de- 
signed to provide temperatures as low as 65 deg. F. 
below zero. Cold storage rooms may be built in any 
type of building, in the basement or on the upper floors. 
The principal consideration is to provide ample air cir- 
culation. 

Where different temperatures are required for stor- 
age, it is more desirable to have smaller rooms built in 
blocks, rather than one large room, as in this way the 
unoccupicd rooms may be shut off, thus saving refrigera- 
tion. Economy of space, piping and refrigeration may 
be had by arranging the rooms in blocks, as the interior 
partitions between rooms, being held at about the same 
temperature, will require less insulation than outside 
walls. The wal!s of cold storage rooms should have a 
high capacity for resisting moisture. Hollow tile walls 
resist the entrance of moisture better than those of con- 
crete or brick, and also afford better insulation owing to 
their enclosed air spaces. 

An economical type of wall consists of hollow tile 
protected on the outside with a layer of hard brick, 
and insulated on the inside with cork and then plastered. 
Air in the enclosed spaces of hollow tile carries some 
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moisture which condenses on the colder surfaces next 
to the low-temperature spaces. In enclosed spaces, the 
rotting of wood construction occurs with an accumulation 
of moisture or, with ceilings, the moisture drips down 
through the insulation. 


Air Circulation Necessary 


The design of the rooms should be such as not to 
retard or interfere with the circulation of air, as the 
process of heat interchange by means of the air is essen- 
tial, the moisture being taken up by the air in circulation 
and carried quickly to the pipe coils where it is deposited 
as frost. If the circulation of air is sluggish, the moisture 
will condense on the walls and packages, or else remain 
in the air, producing a damp, moldy room, The most 
effective system for an active circulation of air is obtained 
by arranging cois, or bunkers, in the upper part of the 
room for the entire length. The baffles are insulated to 
prevent sweating and dripping. Single overhead bunkers 
are suitable for rooms with a height of from 10 ft. to 
12 ft. and a width of 16 ft., while double bunkers are 
required for wider rooms. Side bunkers are installed in 
rooms having a low headroom, the maximum width of 
rooms for a single bunker being 12 ft., greater widths 
requiring bunkers on both sides. Side bunkers are not 
as effective as overhead bunkers. 

Non-bearing partition walls may be constructed of 
three inches or more of cork insulation, plastered on 
each side. This type of wall has no air spaces and takes 
up less space than an insulated partition. False ceilings 
may also be constructed of the same material. Windows 
should not be provided in cold-storage rooms, but if 
required, should be used as sparingly as possible. Sash 
should have multiple panes of glass with air spaces be- 
tween. A humidifying system should be installed to 
prevent evaporation losses and the drying out of the 
various products in storage. This applies particularly 
to bananas, some kinds of fruit, and eggs. Floors of 
cold storage rooms should consist of concrete over the 
floor insulation. 

Proper drainage should be installed to insure and 
maintain sanitary conditions. Drain pipes should be of 
the proper size, with all the necessary traps, cleanouts 
and appurtenances. Hand holes should be equipped with 
approved covers set flush with floors, and a complete 
cleanout system should be furnished. Hose nozzles 
shou'd be supplied for flushing the floors of the various 
rooms when desired. 


Heating Systems 

A desirable method for heating the buildings properly 
is by the direct steam heating system, or by a combination 
steam and hot air system. In a combination system, the 
steam passes through pipes to radiators or to unit heaters, 
where the air passes over pipe coils and is distributed at 
the proper temperature throughout the building by means 
of electrically operated fans. The temperature is con- 
trolled by the installation of thermostatic regulators. Unit 
heaters should be located as far above the floor as space 
will permit and must not obstruct the trucking aisles. 


Electric Lighting 


E‘ectric lighting should be ample to meet the local re- 
quirements. Circuits should be designed to effect econ- 
omy, and switches should be located in accessible and 
convenient places. A system of flood lighting through- 
out the display shed should be installed. Extension 
cords should be provided for lighting the inside of cars 
in order that unloading may be handled more conveniently 
and to better advantage. 
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Railroad Bill Passed by House 


(Continued from page 828) 


it protected their interests and that without this bill 
reduction of employees would occur.” 

Mr. Rayburn attempted to make it clear that the re- 
peal of recapture does not transfer any real money ex- 
cept the $10,000,000, or so already collected and the 
interest on it. He said “there has been no arrival at the 
amount nor any agreement as to the amount that the 
railroads owe. They have tentative valuations. They 
have guesses, very good guesses, but the recapture finding 
is also tentative and indefinite, in a way. We are not 
going to make the railroads a present’, he said. “We are 
simply admitting that we cannot collect an impossible 
amount.” He also pointed out that the valuation amend- 
ment will relieve the commission of the burden of bring- 
ing valuations down to date with the particularity now 
prescribed. 


Labor Provisions 


The Railway Labor Executives’ Association, after the 
House committee had reported the bill, issued a state- 
ment expressing pleasure that “the President has ap- 
proved the labor provisions adopted by the Senate at our 
suggestion” but “regret that circumstances made it im- 
possible to insert in the emergency legislation the pro- 
vision for the shorter work period.” “That fight has 
not been abandoned, however,” the statement added. 

Emphatic opposition to the labor amendments to the 
bill, as passed by the Senate, was made during the week 
by President Harriman of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States in a letter to the members of the 
House committee. President Harriman said that the 
Senate labor amendments appeared undesirable and in- 
consistent with sound principles of railroad regulation, 
adding : 


The membership of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States has repeatedly declared that the solution of the railroad 
problem should largely be sought by eliminating hampering re- 
strictions upon managements. At the annual meeting on May 5, 
1933, they urged adoption of every practicable economy in rail- 
road operation, with emphasis upon responsibility of} management 
for all operating costs and freedom to management to discharge 
this responsibility. 

The Senate amendments to Section 7 of the bill, instead of 
furthering these ends, would add to the restrictions surrounding 
railroad operation. They would fix by legislation several ques- 
tions which are properly within the responsibility of management 
or subject to settlement by negotiation between managements 
and employees in accordance with the Railway Labor Act. 


Conferees representing the Senate and the House held 
their first meeting on Wednesday afternoon, with Com- 
missioner Eastman and Dr. Splawn present also, and 
reached an agreement to accept the House version of 
the labor provisions in Section 7 as well as several minor 
amendments, but the principal differences between the 
two bills were left for further consideration at another 
meeting on Thursday afternoon. 


ELECTRIFICATION OF THE DoursL_e TRACK LINE between Antwerp, 
Belgium, and Brussels has been decided upon by the Belgian 
Railroad Administration, says a recent report to the United 
States Department of Commerce. The project, work on which 
is expected to begin this Spring, will involve an expenditure 
of approximately $2,250,000 of which about $1,000,000 will be 
for electric locomotives. Belgian labor and materials will be 
used exclusively with the exception of certain types of motors 
which are not manufactured in that country. 
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Railroad Credit Corp. 
Closes Lending Period 


Net loans outstanding as of May 31 
totaled $72,379,028, monthly 
report to |. C. C. shows 


The Railroad Credit Corporation to May 
31, had made loans to railroads, to meet 
their fixed interest obligations, totaling 
$73,691,368, with repayments of $1,312,340, 
net loans outstanding $72,379,028, accord- 
ing to the monthly report of that corpora- 
tion filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. In a letter addressed to 
chief executives of participating carriers 
accompanying the report, E. G. Buckland, 
president of The Railroad Credit Corpora- 
tion, said: 

“At the termination of the lending 
period, May 31, 1933, substantially all of 
the emergency revenues, which accrued to 
the 432 participating carriers on traffic 
moved up to and including March 31, 1933, 
had been received and allocated to the 
purposes of the plan. The receipts from 





RESOURCES 
Emergency revenues accruing to 
participating carriers through 
March 31, 1933, and reported to 
the Credit Corporation...... $74,659,100.35 
Less amounts reported but unpaid 


—receivership items, etc....... 244,915.14 
Total emergency revenue pay- 
ments into the fund...... $74,414,185.21 
Less refund of taxes paid on 
a LL . ererrerecr er 


341,975.28 


Net available for the purposes 
of the Marshalling and Dis- 
tributing Plan, 1931...... $74,072,209.93 

Proceeds from sale of capital stock 1,200.00 
Interest collected on loans, bank 
balances, etc.—Net..........-- 


Total 


584,015.73 
Pres begeseenreeeeees $74,657,425.66 


APPLICATION OF RESOURCES 
Loans to participating carriers.. $73,691,368.00 


BN DIE, acces cciccvedse 1,312,339.78 
Net outstanding ............ $72,379,028.22 
Expense of administration...... 194,991.88 
Net disbursements .......... $72,574,020.10 
Balance in general fund........ 578,844.17 
Balance in petty cash fund...... 25.00 


Balance in reserve for tax re- 
funds, etc 


Total 


1,504,536.39 
rererrcr reer re re $74,657,425.66 


ee) 





lap-over items, which must be paid in 
June, will be used for general liquidation 
purposes. The plan was created, primarily, 
to benefit the credit position of the trans- 
portation industry by preventing defaults 
in the fixed interest obligations of par- 
ticipants. The unexpected and unpre- 
cedented conditions, which have existed 
during the entire life of the corporation, 
made this task more difficult than was 


anticipated when the plan was first under 
consideration. 

“A review of the lending period shows 
that 64 carriers applied for loans aggregat- 
ing $149,241,868. Of this sum, applications 
for $75,550,500 were, for various reasons, 
(principally the granting of similar ap- 
plications by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation), removed from the docket or 
denied, while loans actually made totaled 
$73,691,368. A brief summary of the 
corporation’s resources to May 31, 1933, 
and the application thereof, excluding ac- 
crued but uncollected interest, is stated 
in the accompanying table. 

“It will be noted that the fund hereto- 
fore reserved for the purpose of making 
the tax refunds, required by paragraph 4 
of the plan, has been curtailed. This action 
was taken on the basis of revised esti- 
mates of claims, as furnished by participat- 
ing carriers. To the extent necessary, 
the reserve will be replenished from col- 
lections properly creditable to the fund. 
The board of directors will review, from 
time to time, the corporation’s need for 
funds and any balance over and above its 
requirements will be distributed in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of paragraph 
14 of the plan.” 


Advertising on Dining Car Menus 


The New York Central and the Penn- 
sylvania are changing the form of the bills 
of fare in their dining cars to an eight-page 
folder printed in two colors, to accom- 
modate advertisements; this being a part 
of the general railroad campaign to in- 
crease revenues by every legitimate means. 
The announcement says that other large 
roads are to adopt the same policy. The 
dining cars of the Pennsylvania and the 
N. Y. C. feed upward of 300,000 persons 
monthly. 


Western Roads Postpone Action 
on Passenger Fares 


Action on the part of the executives of 
Western railroads in connection with pro- 
posals to reduce the basic passenger rate 
from 3.6 cents per mile, was postponed 
until July, following discussion of the 
subject at a meeting of the Western 
executives at Chicago on June 6. Among 
the various factors which entered into 
consideration of reducing the basic rate 
are opposition on the part of eastern rail- 
roads, the pending appointments of a co- 
ordinator and the present freight rate in- 
vestigation, I.C.C. No. 26,000. A report 
of the committee of five presidents of 
western railroads recommending a rate of 
three cents per mile in sleeping cars, two 
cents per mile in coaches and one cent per 
mile for excursions, was given considera- 
tion at the meeting. 
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O.P. Van Sweringen Heard 


in Morgan Investigation 


Questioned Before Senate Committee 
on Banking and Currency 
on June 5 and 6 


O. P. Van Sweringen was called before 
the Senate committee on banking and cur- 
rency on June 5 and 6 and questioned by 
Ferdinand Pecora, counsel for the com- 
mittee, in connection with the investiga- 
tion which the committee has been making 
of the affairs of J. P. Morgan & Co. Only 
one or two Senators were present. Ap- 
parently the purpose was to show that a 
large railroad system had been built up 
partly through loans from or bond issues 
sold through the Morgan house and that 
the Van Sweringen brothers had acquired 
control of railroads largely with borrowed 
money and the proceeds of the sale of 
securities. Little was developed that had 
not previously been disclosed in great de- 
tail in the various consolidation proceed- 
ings before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

Mr. Van Sweringen read a prepared 
statement outlining the gradual acquisition 
of control of various railroads, beginning 
with the New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
in 1916, and of the efforts to effect consol- 
idations pursuant to the policy of the 
transportation act of 1920. In discussing 
the proposed purchase of the Huntington 
interests in the Chesapeake & Ohio he 
said: “We talked with J. P. Morgan & 
Co., whom we regarded, as does the world, 
as wise counsellors in matters of finance. 
They felt that it wasn’t the time for us 
to make the expenditure.” A year or so 
later, he said, the Morgan firm agreed 
that the time had arrived to make the pur- 
chase, and through its aid a large purchase 
of new equipment and other betterments 
were made. “We were sure,” he added, 
“that it could be made to earn a lot more 
money and perform a much better service. 
We were correct in our belief. It is the 
one railroad that has earned and paid its 
full dividend throughout the period of this 
depression that we hope is now ending.” 
To divest the Chesapeake & Ohio shares 
from the Nickel Plate and at the same 
time keep them compacted with other 
shares held by the Van Sweringen inter- 
ests, he said, the Chesapeake Corporation 
was formed, after the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission had failed to approve 
the proposed Nickel Plate unification but 
had indicated that the C. & O. was more 
logical as ‘the backbone of the system. 
Later, as the four-system plan developed, 
the Allegheny Corporation was formed, 


(Continued on page 840) 
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Net in April Approached 
Return for April, 1932 


$19,041,789 or 1.1 per cent compares 
with $20,273,161 or 1.17 
per cent last year 


Class I railroads for the first four 
months of 1933 had a net railway operat- 
ing income of $52,761,317, which was at the 
annual rate of return of 0.78 per cent on 
their property investment, according to re- 
ports compiled by the Bureau of Railway 
Economics. In the first four months of 
1932, their net was $85,647,469, or 1.26 per 
cent. 

Operating revenues for the first four 
months totaled $881,689,125, compared 
with $1,087,903,768 for the same period in 
1932, or a decrease of 19.0 per cent. Oper- 
ating expenses amounted to $702,034,389, 
compared with $864,366,730 for the same 
period in 1932, or a decrease of 18.8 per 
cent. Class I railroads in the four months 
paid $88,152,720 in taxes compared with 
$97,770,598 for the same period in 1932 or 
a decrease of 9.8 per cent. For April alone, 
the tax bill amounted to $22,156,122, a de- 
crease of $2,545,995 under April, 1932. 

Seventy Class I railroads failed to earn 
expenses and taxes in the first four months 





CLASS I RAILROADS—UNITED STATES 
Month of April 


1933 1932 

Total operating 
revenues ....$224,877,399 $264,885,723 15.1 
Total operating 
expenses . . 173,296,169 209,383,102 17.2 
eee 22,156,122 24,702,117 10.3 
Net railway oper- 
ating income... 19,041,789 20,273,161 6.1 
Operating ratio 
—per cent... 77.06 79.05 
Rate of return 
on property in- 
vestment .... 1.10% 2, ae 

Four months ended April 30 
Total operat- 
ing revenues.$881,689,125 $1,087,903,768 19.0 
Total operat- 
ing expenses 702,034,389 864,366,730 18.8 
i rn 88,152,720 97,770,598 9.8 
Net railway 
operating in- 
COME 656005 52,761,317 85,647,469 38.4 
Operating ratio 
—per cent.. 79.62 79.45 cece 
Rate of re- 
turn on prop- 
erty  invest- 
ment ....-.- 


Per Cent 
Decline 


0.78% 1.26% eee 





of 1933, of which 18 were in the Eastern 
district, 13 in the Southern and 39 in the 
Western. 

Class I railroads for April had a net of 
$19,041,789, which, for that month, was at 
the annual rate of 1.10 per cent. In April, 
1932, their net was $20,273,161 or 1.17 
per cent. Operating revenues for April 
amounted to $224,877,399, compared with 
$264,885,723 in April, 1932, a decrease of 
15.1 per cent. Operating expenses totaled 
$173,296,169, compared with $209,383,102 
in the same month in 1932, or a decrease 
of 17.2 per cent. 

Class I railroads in the Eastern district 
for four months had a net of $49,127,758, 
at the rate of 1.47 per cent. For the same 
period in 1932, their net was $67,924,906, 
or 2.04 per cent. Operating revenues in 
the Eastern district for four months to- 
taled $455,973,618, a decrease of 19.8 per 
cent below the corresponding period in 
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1932, while operating expenses totaled 
$345,171,923, a decrease of 20.6 per cent. 
Class I railroads in the Eastern district 
for April had a net of $12,340,614, com- 
pared with $16,413,318 in April, 1932. 

Class I railroads in the Southern district 
for the four months had a net of $13,806,- 
855, at the rate of 1.20 per cent. For the 
same period in 1932, their net amounted to 
$9,221,159, at the rate of 0.80 per cent. 
Operating revenues in the Southern district 
for four months amounted to $122,832,412, 
a decrease of 12.2 per cent under the same 
period in 1932, while operating expenses 
totaled $94,035,145, a decrease of 18.0 per 
cent. Class I railroads in the Southern dis- 
trict for April had a net railway operating 
income of $4,465,694 compared with $1,811,- 
224 in April, 1932. 

Class I railroads in the Western district 
for four months had a deficit of $10,173,- 
196. For the same four months in 1932, 
they had a net railway operating income of 
$8,501,404, which was at the rate of 0.36 
per cent. Operating revenues in the West- 
ern district for the four months amounted 
to $302,883,095, a decrease of 20.2 per cent 
under the same period in 1932, while oper- 
ating expenses totaled $262,827,321, a de- 
crease of 16.6 per cent compared with the 
same period in 1932. For April, the rail- 
roads in the Western district reported a 
net of $2,235,481. The net of the same 
roads in April, 1932, amounted to $2,- 
048,619. 


Allegheny Regional Board 


The Allegheny Regional Advisory Board 
will hold its next meeting at the Shady 
Hollow Country Club, Canton, Ohio, on 
June 14. The headquarters will be at 
Hotel Onesto and the executive and certain 
other committees will meet on June 13. 
Besides the reports of commodity com- 
mittees, the Board will have discussions on 
numerous subjects, including store-door de- 
livery, assessment of demurrage on ship- 
ments bunched in transit, and fitness of 
cars furnished for loading. 


Air-Cooled Lounge Cars on Frisco 


The St. Louis-San Francisco and the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas placed three air- 
cooled lounge cars in service June 1 on 
Texas Special trains No. 1 and No. 2 be- 
tween St. Louis, Mo., Dallas, Tex., Ft. 
Worth and San Antonio. Each of these 
was rebuilt and equipped with ice-type air 
cooling by the Frisco at its shops at 
Springfield, Mo. The air-cooling system 
installed is one developed on this road and 
embodies details of design worked out by 
its mechanical department. 


Postponement Asked in Reverse 
Gear Case 


The American Railway Association and 
the American Short Line Railroad Asso- 
ciation have filed a petition asking the 
Interstate Commerce Commission — to 
postpone the effective date of its orders 
requiring the installation of power re- 
verse gear on locomotives pending a final 
court decision on their request that the 
federal district court for the northern 
district of Ohio set aside the commission’s 
order. The court has set June 19 for the 
hearing on application for a temporary stay. 
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Regulation for Contract 


Motor Carriers in Ohio 


Laws also limit vehicle sizes and 
drivers’ hours—New levies 
on for-hire vehicles 


The Ohio legislature has enacted two 
measures dealing with commercial motor 
carriers. One of them places further re- 
strictions on the size and weights of motor 


vehicles and the other provides for regu- 
lation and additional taxation of contract 
carriers. Common carriers in Ohio are 
already subject to regulation. The maxi- 
mum length for a single vehicle is set at 
35 ft.; tractor and semi-trailer, 40 ft.; 
tractor and full trailers, 60 ft. Maximum 
gross weight allowed per single vehicle is 
12 tons; tractor and semi-trailer, 21 tons; 
tractor and trailers, 33 tons. The maxi- 
mum weight per axle (pneumatic tires) is 


set at 9 tons. This bill passed both houses 
of the legislature unanimously. 

Contract carriers are required to secure 
permits from the Public Utilities Commis- 
sion (taxicabs, hotel and school buses, 
dump and road construction trucks and 
farm trucks are exempted). The com- 


mission is to supervise, regulate, establish 
safety rules and require annual and other 
reports from contract carriers. Local 
authorities, however, retain the right to 
establish reasonable police regulations 
within their boundaries. Applications for 
permits must show the principal place of 
business of the applicant and give the names 
and addresses of all persons or corporations 
whom the applicant proposes to serve (all 
such customers to sign the application). 
The applicant must also give full informa- 
tion concerning the number, kind and 
capacity of all motor vehicles to be used 
by him and must advertise his application 
in a newspaper for three weeks. When 
the commission is convinced that the appli- 


cant has complied with all laws, rules and 
regulations and is, in fact, a contract, and 
not a common carrier, the permit will be 


issued at once. No person or corporation 
may hold more than one such permit. No 
change in the number of capacity of 
vehicles operated nor in the customers the 
permit-holder serves may be made without 
due notice to the commission. The com- 
mission may, upon 15 days’ notice and fol- 
lowing a hearing, revoke, suspend or alter 
any permit. 

Special fees over and above existing 
taxation are provided for contract carriers 
—for passenger carriers, $20 for 7 pas- 
sengers to $150 for more than 24; for 
freight, $20 for trucks of 134 tons’ capacity 
or less to $150 for trucks of over 3% tons. 
Trailers are to be levied upon at 20 per 
cent of the rate for the vehicle which draws 
them. Contract carriers are also required 
to post liability bonds, to employ compe- 
tent drivers and are not to keep drivers on 
duty for more than 14 hours without eight 
hours rest (no part of which rest time may 
be spent on a motor vehicle). Violations 
carry a penalty of from $25 to $1000 and 
convictions are to be reported to the Public 
Utilities Commission for permanent record. 

The Legislature had previously passed a 
bill setting up a state highway patrol. 
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|. C. C. Theories Rejected 


in Port Preference Case 


Supreme court renders five-to-four 
decision on Galveston-New 
Orleans issues 


The long-standing railroad policy of 
equalizing export and import rates via 
competitive ports was approved and some 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
theories of its power to regulate railroad 
competition to correct alleged discrimina- 
tion, as expressed in its decision in the 
Galveston port preference case, were dis- 
approved in a five-to-four decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States ren- 
dered on May 29. The commission had 
held that export and import freight rates 
on 14 commodities from or to points in 
southwestern states were unduly preju- 
dicial to Galveston and unduly preferen- 
tial of New Orleans and, where the dis- 
tance to Galveston is less than the distance 
to New Orleans by over 100 miles, it pre- 
scribed minimum differentials in favor of 
Galveston. The carriers serving the two 
ports had for many years equalized the 
export and import rates through the two 
ports and the court, approving such prac- 
tice, held that ports as such are not locali- 
ties (with respect to export and import 
traffic routed through them) susceptible 
of undue preference or prejudice, within 
the intent of the interstate commerce act. 
It also held that lines serving New Or- 
leans and not Galveston could not prop- 
erly be held guilty of unjust discrimina- 
tion against Texas ports in the absence 
of a finding of effective participation in 
the rates to them. “The plain purpose” 
of the commission’s orders, the court said, 
“was to build up the Texas ports by di- 
verting export and import traffic to them.” 

The case had been twice argued before 
the Supreme Court. The opinion was by 
Justice Roberts. The Chief Justice, and 
Justices Stone, Brandeis and Cardozo dis- 
sented. The case was on appeal by the 
Texas & Pacific and others from the dis- 
trict court for the southern district of 
Texas. Its judgment was reversed and the 
cause remanded for further proceedings 
in conformity with the opinion. 


Following are extracts from the opinion: . 


“These practices have not been indulged 
either to aid or to harm a port as such, 
but solely to obtain or retain business for 
the carrier’s own line. ; 

“With the abstract fairness of such ad- 
justment neither the commission nor the 
courts have any concern. This is not to 
say, however, that the rates promulgated 
are beyond the commission’s jurisdiction. 
While that body has no control over the 
ocean rate, it has power to compel a rea- 
sonable charge for the rail haul. As the 
carriers are in competition for the business 
they may, within the zone of reasonable- 
ness, prescribed by the statute, adjust their 
rates so as to obtain or retain the traffic. 

“The theory of the act is that the carriers 
in initiating rates may adjust them to 
competitive conditions, and that such ac- 
tion does not amount to undue discrimi- 
nation. 

“It seems too plain for argument that 
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the commission has no authority, upon a 
showing by a gateway that under an exist- 
ing tariff too much traffic passes through 
another, or too little through it, to re- 
adjust the rates and prescribe differentials 
so as to divert traffic through the com- 
plaining gateway. The interests and in- 
dustries of a gateway are not entitled 
thus to obtain a benefit reflected from ad- 
ditional traffic which would be diverted 
by such action of the commission. We 
perceive no difference in principle as to 
export or import traffic routed through 
ports. 

“The legislative history of the act dem- 
onstrates that Congress did not intend 
to forbid the equalization of export or im- 
port rates by lines serving several ports 
in order to meet competition. These rates, 
it was said, were not to be proportioned 
to the respective distances between inland 
origins or destinations and the ports. 

“Both equalization and differentials had 
for some time been maintained in the 
rates to various Atlantic ports. 

“We conclude that ports as such are not 
localities with respect to export and im- 
port traffic routed through them, suscept- 
ible of undue preference or prejudice 
within the intent of the act. 

“While the commission’s jurisdiction of 
port rate relation was fully argued, the 
appellees seek to support the orders under 
the power to abate discrimination between 
persons and shippers. The argument is 
based upon averments of the complaint 
as to prejudice of persons at Galveston. 
There is, however, no allegation that 
shippers or consignees in the interior, are 
prejudiced or preferred by the equaliza- 
tion of the New Orleans rates with those 
to the Texas ports, and the commission 
made no finding of preference or preju- 
dice of shippers or consignees, or locali- 
ties of origin and destination. 

“It compared at great length the facili- 
ties of the ports, their volume of traffic, 
the relative growth of their export and 
import business, their respective steam- 
ship facilities, and reached the conclu- 
sion that though relative distance is not 
conclusive and competitive condi:ions are 
to be regarded, the Texas ports are en- 
titled to an advantage in rate consequent 
upon the shorter haul to and from the 
interior territory. The commission’s three 
reports abound with statements that a 
differential in favor of the Texas ports 
will divert traffic running to New Orleans 
and send it through the Texas ports. 

“The action of the commission cannot 
be justified upon any theory that it was 
protecting shippers and consignees, who 
would naturally desire all possible routes 
for foreign shipment. On the contrary, 
the orders prohibited a practice born of 
competition, and not proved to involve a 
loss of revenue to the appellants. The 
plain purpose of the orders was to build 
up the Texas ports by diverting export 
and import traffic to them. As we have 
shown, Section 3 grants no such power. 

“A carrier or group of carriers’ must be 
the common source of the discrimina- 
tion—must effectively participate in both 
rates, if an order for correction of the 
disparity is to run against it or them. 
Where an order is made under Section 3 
an alternative must be offorded.” 
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Speedier Passenger Train 
Services on French Roads 


Recently-issued time-tables show 
many accelerations—Faster 
international runs 


Passenger train services on several rail- 
ways of continental Europe have been 
considerably accelerated according to an 
analysis of time-tables effective May 14 
which was published in a recent issue of 
the Railway Gazette (London). 

In France, on the Nord, four trains, two 
in each direction daily, now make the 226.7 
miles between Paris and Liege as a non- 
stop run at average speeds approaching 60 
m.p.h. Chiefly because of this non-stop 
run, the schedule of one of the Berlin- 
Paris trains has been cut by 70 min., thus 
reducing the running time between these 
national capitals to 11% hrs. Also, the 
schedules of the Nord’s two Paris-Brus- 
sels Pullman trains has been cut to 3% hr. 
or to an average speed of 59.4 m.p.h. for 
the 193.1-mile journey Other notable ac- 
celerations on the Nord involve the 95.1- 
mile run between Paris and St. Quentin 
where two trains are now on an 88-min. 
schedule; on the Paris-Calais line the 10 
a.m. boat service will be restored July 1 
and the train will make the 140.5-mile run 
to Etables in 133 min., reach Calais, 184.1 
mi., in 185 min., including the stop at 
Etaples, and London at 4:55 p.m., 20 min. 
earlier than before. On the Etat there will 
be installed on July 1 a first-class rail mo- 
tor car service betweeen Paris and Trou- 
ville-Deauville. This 136.2-mi. run will 
be made by the rail motor cars in two 
hours. Also, the Etat has _ shortened 
several main-line train schedules and 
otherwise improved services by better 
branch-line conneciions. The latest im- 
provement on the Paris-Orleans is the 
acceleration on its line of the “Sud Ex- 
press” which runs from Paris to Bordeaux 
and of the reinstated “Barcelona Express” 
which is to cover the 126.7 miles between 
Paris and Vierzon in 137 min. non-stop. 
Although the Midi has not speeded-up its 
principal trains, its new time-tables show 
that schedules of several secondary trains 
have been materially shortened. The prin- 
cipal improvement on the Est is the accel- 
eration of the 1:30 p.m. train from 
Strasbourg to Paris which now leaves the 
former place 18 min. later and arrives in 
Paris at 7:30 p.m. as before. Slight ac- 
celerations of its principal express trains 
have also been announced by the Paris, 
Lyons & Mediterranean. 

The Gazette article also lists several im- 
provements in European international 
passenger train services such as accelera- 
tions of the “Rheingold Express,” between 
Amsterdam, Holland, and Basle, Switzer- 
land; and the “Simplon” between Milan, 
Italy, and Paris. 


Rate Case Arguments June 26-28 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has assigned its general rate reduction 
investigation for oral argument at Wash- 
ington on June 26, 27 and 28. Briefs 
are to be filed by June 20. 
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Eastman Fears a Return 
to Rate-Cutting Policies 


Concurring in petroleum products 
case, he comments on trend which 
he sees developing 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on June 3 announced a decision authoriz- 
ing the Illinois Central and the Yazoo & 
Mississippi Valley to establish and maintain 
reduced rates on commercial gasoline, 
kerosene, and naphtha, in carloads, from 
the New Orleans-Baton Rouge group to 
Memphis, Tenn., and certain inland points, 
to meet river-barge competition, without 
making corresponding reductions at inter- 
mediate points, while denying the applica- 
tion for similar fourth section relief on 
petroleum products to Paducah, Owensboro, 
and Louisville, Ky. The roads had asked 
authority to advance or reduce such rates 
as further circumstances and conditions 
may warrant. The commission prescribed 
a minimum of 15 cents per 100 pounds to 
Memphis and of 11 cents additional to 
points intermediate to or beyond Memphis. 
The purpose of the application was to 
meet the costs and charges of oil companies 
transporting their own products in their 
own equipment and also to meet the com- 
petition of independent water lines. The 
roads stated that with their existing facili- 
ties they could carry the entire amount of 
additional tonnage with comparatively small 
additional expense. The commission de- 
nied the application as to traffic to Ohio 
river poin‘s on the ground that at Memphis 
the water-borne movement of petroleum 
products from New Orleans is the domi- 
nating and controlling factor in the 
distribution but at the Ohio river points 
is only a secondary factor. 

Commissioner Eastman, in a separate 
opinion, said he concurred in what was 
proposed as a temporary expedient but 
that “it raises questions of very great im- 
portance to which I believe the thought of 
the country should be directed,” and that 
“this promises to be the beginning of a 
return to a policy of railroad rate making 
which existed for many years and reached 
its fullest development in the southeastern 
portion of the country.” 

“The danger of following this theory 
under present conditions is obviously much 
greater than it was in the old days, for the 
trucks, pipe lines, and electric transmis- 
sion lines have greatly curtailed the amount 
of strictly noncompetitive traffic,” he said. 

“After the railroads swept the inland 
waterways practically clean of competing 
traffic, two influences set in. One was a 
public demand upon Congress for appro- 
priations for the improvement of the 
waterways, so that they could handle traffic 
more cheaply and efficiently. The other 
was a gradual revision of the railroad rate 
structure to a so-called “dry-land” basis, 
owing to the absence of water competition 
which could be used to justify fourth- 
section relief. These two influences have 
brought a return of the water competition 
which had disappeared, and it is progress- 
ively increasing. 

“This return of competition has so 
alarmed the railroads that they are clearly 
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about ready to go back to the old policy of 


rate-cutting, and have already made 
several moves in this direction, of which 
that which is here under consideration is 
one. If they continue with this policy un- 
checked, I have little doubt that they will 
eventually cripple their water competitors 
as they were crippled in the days gone by. 
The country will then be in the situation of 
having expended many millions of dollars 
on the improvement of waterways merely 
for the purpose of depressing railroad 
rates between certain favored points, and 
all hope of recouping some return on this 
investment through the imposition of tolls 
will be gone unless these tolls are imposed 
upon the railroads. 

“Before going back to this old policy, 
it would seem wise to indulge in some fore- 
thought and consider where it will event- 
ually lead, with respect to both water car- 
riers and trucks. While I make no pre- 
tense to having thought the matter through, 
I have the feeling that the ultimate results 
will be good for neither the country nor 
tha railroads. 

“It may well be that the water carriers 
ought to be charged tolls for the use of 
the waterway improvements that have been 
made at government expense, and that the 
trucks ought to pay more than in many 
instances they do pay toward the support 
of the highways. These are questions 
which ought to be followed through to 
definite conclusions. Incidentally this rec- 
ord shows that the Mississippi river im- 
provements have not inured to the sole 
benefit of the federal barge line, as some 
seem to think, but are widely used by 
other water craft. But assuming fair com- 
petitive conditions, each of these trans- 
portation agencies probably has some field 
in which it can operate more economically 
and effectively than the others. 

“If that be so, and I think it is so, the 
problem is to ascertain in each case what 
that. field is. Assuming that this can be 
ascertained, I am much inclined to believe 
that a system of rates for all the agencies 
based on cost plus a reasonable profit un- 
der normal traffic conditions would allow 
them all to perform their appropriate func- 
tions, and in the end be better for all 
concerned, including the country and its 
industries, than any system of competitive 
rates. The trouble with many railroad 
rates, incidentally, is that they are too high, 
judged by cost standards,eand offer an 
unnecessary invitation to competition. I 
believe this to be true, for example, of 
the normal level of petroleum rates 
throughout the South. 

“T submit these observations, not as final 
conclusions, but to stimulate thought on 
what I regard as a very important and 
serious question. Without such thought 
we are all very likely to go wrong and wind 
up in the same chaotic and unsatisfactory 
conditions which originally impelled federal 
regulation of the railroads.” 

In another report the Commission also 
authorized fourth-section relief as to rates 
on gasoline, in tank-car loads, from the 
New Orleans-Baton Rouge group and Mo- 
bile, Ala., over interstate routes to Bir- 
mingham, Tuscaloosa, Holt, Montgomery, 
and Selma, Ala., to meet competition by 
barge up the Warrior, Black, Tombigbee, 
and Alabama rivers. 


Research in the Field 
of Railway Equipment 


Subject to be discussed at Chicago 
meeting of Railroad Division 
A. S. M. E., on June 26 


The Railroad Division of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers will hold 
morning and afternoon sessions on Mon- 
day, June 26, as part of the Spring Meet- 
ing of the Society, which will be held at 
the Palmer House in Chicago during En- 
gineering Week of the Century of Prog- 
ress Exposition. Both sessions of the 
Railroad Division meeting will be devoted 
to a consideration of the contributions of 
research in the development of railway 
equipment. The morning session, over 
which L. A. Downs, president of the IIli- 
nois Central, will preside, will be opened 
with an address by R. H. Aishton, chair- 
man of the American Railway Association, 
after which the following papers will be 
presented : 

Research Done by Railroads, by Col. 
C. D. Young, vice-president, Pennsylvania. 

Research Done by Industries, by Samuel 
O. Dunn, chairman of board, Simmons- 
Boardman Publishing Company. 

Research Done by Universities, by Prof. 
G. A. Young, Purdue University, and 
Prof. E. C. Schmidt, University of Illinois. 

The afternoon session will be devoted 
to discussions of specific phases of re- 
search developments as set forth by the 
papers at the morning session. The dis- 
cussions will be as follows: 

Research and Development Resulting in 
the Promotion of the Standard Freight 
Car, by F. H. Hardin, assistant to presi- 
dent, New York Central Lines. 

Car Trucks and the Development of 
Steel Castings, by Harry M. Pflager, 
senior vice-president, General Steel Cast- 
ings Corporation. 

Locomotive and Car Wheels, by Charles 
T. Ripley, chief mechanical engineer, 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 

Development of Passenger Cars, by 
Peter Parke, chief engineer, The Pullman 
Company. 

Automotive Engines and Cars, by L. G. 
Coleman, manager, Locomotive Depart- 
ment, Ingersoll-Rand Company. 

Car and Locomotive Air Brakes, by 
Samuel Dudley, professor of mechanical 
engineering, Yale University. 

Development of Draft Gear, by L. P. 
Michael, chief mechanical engineer, Chi- 
cago & North Western. 

Locomotive Development, by W. E. 
Woodard, vice-president, Lima Locomo- 
tive Works, Inc. 

Development of the Locomotive Boiler, 
by H. B. Oatley, vice-president; the Super- 
heater Co. 

Running Gear and Counterbalancing, by 
A. G. Trumbull, chief mechanical engineer, 
Advisory Mechanical Committee, Chesa- 
peake &. Ohio; Pere Marquette; Erie; 
and New York, Chicago & St. Louis. 

Locomotive Valve Gears and Steam Dis- 
tribution, by G. S. Edmonds, superinten- 
dent motive power, Delaware & Hudson. 

Research and Development of Locomo- 
tive Accessories, by C. H. Bilty, mechan- 
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ical engineer, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
& Pacific. 

Car and Locomotive Materials, by Law- 
ford Fry, railway engineer, Edgewater 
Steel Company. 


Wage Statistics for March 

Class I railways, excluding switching 
and terminal companies, reported to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission a total 
of 919,881 employees as of the middle of 
March, a decrease of 2.3 per cent under the 
number for February and of 14.75 per cent 
under the number for March, 1932. The 
total compensation for the month was 
$110,607,067. A total of 1,034,022 em- 
ployees were reported as having received 
some pay during the month either for full 
time or part time. The number of hours 
paid for per working day was 7.9 per cent 
less in March than in February. 


Shippers’ Board Meetings 


The following shippers’ advisory boards 
will meet during June and July: The 
Allegheny Regional Advisory Board on 
June 14 at Canton, Ohio; the Pacific Coast 
Transportation Advisory Board on June 
16 at Los Angeles, Cal.; the Trans-Mis- 
souri-Kansas Shippers’ Advisory Board on 
June 21 at Kansas City, Mo.; the Pacific 
Northwest Advisory Board on June 21 at 
Spokane, Wash.; the Central Western 
Shippers’ Advisory Board on June 28 ai 
Riverton, Wyo.; and the Northwest Ship- 
pers’ Advisory Board on July 25 at Aber- 
deen, S. D. 


R. F. C. To Consider Reasonableness 
of Salaries 


The specific limitation of $17,500 on sal- 
aries that may be paid by companies 
borrowing money hereafter from the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, proposed 
by the Senate recently as a provision in a 
bill providing for R. F. C. loans to insur- 
ance companies, was definitely removed 
when both Houses of Congress on June 6 
agreed to the conference report on the Dill 
including the substitute provision adopted 
by the House leaving the question to the 
discretion of the R. F. C. directors. The 
final form of the bill therefore provides 
that the R. F. C. shall not make loans to 
companies paying salaries which it consid- 
ers more than “reasonable.” 


American Legion Advocating 
Travel by Rail 


The American Legion, in conjunction 
with railroads operating into Chicago, is 
circularizing its membership with a view 
to encouraging members going to Chicago 
for the American Legion convention on 
October 2-5 to travel by train. The cir- 
cular calls attention to rail fares at prices 
“to fit any man’s purse, a round-trip ticket 
from any point in the United States to 
Chicago good in coaches or Pullman cars 
for only the price of the regular one-way 
fare and rates as low as one cent a mile 
for groups traveling in coaches. “These 
extremely low fares,” the circular con- 
tinues, “certainly will interest Legionnaires 
who prefer traveling without cares or en- 
cumbrances. There are no worries or 
bothers or unexpected expenses, nothing to 
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park but yourself and you loll around in 
the luxurious comfort of modern coaches 
and Pullmans, and answer ‘mess call’ in 
de luxe dining cars.” 

Not only is the Chicago convention des- 
tined to be the most important in the 
history of the Legion, from the standpoint 
of its business sessions, but in attendance 
as well. Preparations are under way now 
for the transportation, housing and enter- 
tainment of 250,000 Legionnaires, their 
families, friends and guests. 


Examiners Recommend No General Re- 
vision of Non-Ferrous Metals Rates 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on June 5 made public a voluminous pro- 
posed report by Examiners F. E. Mullen 
and J. G. Cooper on the general investi- 
gation of rates on nonferrous metals 
throughout the country, Part 12 of the 
general rate structure investigation. They 
recommend findings by the commisison 
that rates on ores and concentrates of non- 
ferrous metals and on copper, lead, and 
zinc, in the several districts, are as a whole 
less than maximum reasonable rates but 
not less than minimum reasonable rates, 
although they say that in some instances 
the rates are now on a minimum basis 
of reasonableness. In view of the exist- 
ing conditions in the metals industry no 
general revision by the commission is 
recommended at this time. A rate of $8.50 
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per ton is proposed as maximum from all 
Arizona, Utah, and Montana _ smelter 
points to certain Pacific ports and a maxi- 
mum of $9.50 from Utah smelters to north 
Pacific ports. A finding is recommended 
that commodity rates on copper, brass and 
bronze articles between points in official 
territory are depressed rates and that rates 
proposed by the carriers for application 
on such articles in I. & S. 3376 are justi- 
fied as maxima; also that the maintenance 
of existing rates lower than maxima to 
meet competition by motor-truck and 
water carriers is justified. It is recom- 
mended that rates on scrap nonferrous 
metals and by-products of such metals be 
made 25 per cent of the first-class rates 
found reasonable as maxima. 


Net Deficit For Three Months 
$94,900,862 


Class I railways in the first three months 
of this year had a net deficit after fixed 
charges of $94,900,862, as compared with a 
net deficit of $54,638,462 in the correspond- 
ing period of last year, according to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s monthly 
compilation of selected income and balance- 
sheet items for 151 railways. For March 
the net deficit was $31,726,132, as compared 
with $6,047,494 in March, 1932. Total 
current assets at the end of the month, 
$937,435,487, were less than the current 
liabilities, $1,061,824,178. The commission’s 
summary follows: 


Selected Income and Balance-Sheet Items of Class | Steam Railways in the United States} 


Compiled from 146 reports (Form IBS) representing 151 steam railways 
TOTALS FOR THE UNITED STATES (ALL REGIONS) 


For the month of March 
933 1932 


For the three months of 

$1001 -™ $32 po a , Income Items 1933 1932 
,501, 584, - Net railway operating income.......... 33,718,937 5,380,01 
14,696,407 Se SO eee 112073 Ba ‘3 329'066 
25,197,793 50,441,670 3. TIED es nccessacscevncvse 75,792,786 114,209,082 
10,570,983 10,5aenee 4. Rent for feneed weeds 2... cc ccccccede 31,810,552 31,316,612 
44,350,395 43,974,277 5. Interest deductions ..............eceee 132,836,662 131,450,446 
2,002,547 1,976,994 6. Other deductions .................... 6,046,434 6,080,486 
56,923,925 56,489,164 7. ME IO, 6 vedeccacecc te we 170,693,648 168,847,544 
d 31,726,132 GOTT S.C oni cd evciseciensitvinecees:s d 94,900,862 d 54,638,462 

9. Dividend declarations (from income and : 

surplus): 

152,060 3,790,519 9-01. On common stock ........ 11,305,810 17,997,590 
534,707 551,047 9-02. On preferred stock ...... 3,330,165 4,754,653 


BALANCE-SHEET ITEMS 
Selected Asset Items 


Balance at end of March 
1932 

















1933 
10. Investments in stocks, bonds, etc., other than those of affiliated com- 

i Ce re OEE ci catauctenveugureeseseuaectenan $768,955,656  $802,851,021 
i. ea eae Pee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee 256,149,726 291,385,593 
alg I I II 0. sn 055.6 00:0 eee be seewereeedhaesewinedis 33,665,852 45,514,849 
13. Time drafts and depoSits ......0.. ss ceccccccccccsenccsccrcccccces 19,216,453 25,997,766 
eR ieee cin. cad bie Shee Ps EN OCR EESEREDO FS Hs Cb O8 37,958,306 43,845,107 
ek, Oo 5G bwrewh cts ceesencnddeescsewasennens 11,324,126 14,637,951 
16. Traffic and car-service balances receivable ...........cccceccccsccce 46,405,773 55,267,614 
17.-Net balance receivable from agents and conductors ................ 38,251,795 39,968,605 
18. Miscellaneous accounts receivable 138,053,432 151,365,320 
es NT SD I oa na co cso nasesneshicewiendoneerenewenye 311,930,867 370,835,727 
20. Interest and dividends receivable 37,349,245 33,583,048 
Ebvo 6g 0 86W 60a a 4s tes ebs cavewehanmdsnKen ek neeoewe 2,815,851 3,356,978 
eC ere rere ree re ere 4,314,061 6,139,869 
23. Weees Gere aaedts Cites 31 06 BB) coc tc ickcsccsccscvcctcees 937,435,487  1,081,898,427 

Selected Liability Items 
24. Funded debt maturing within six months* ............cceeececeees 155,642,467 114,477,087 
ek, EE akin nie a ase A eas ese 8d HudeWe ke ee oe wee ee ie 320,678,031 272,779,940 
26. Trafic and car-service balances payalile ......cccccccccscccccccece 60,086,399 70,289,265 
27. Audited accounts and wages payable ............cccccscccccccccece 207,865,199 224,565,243 
SU. TEACEMMINOME BOCGUINS DOFOOIS .o.6oc ecccccecvciccvccccscceceses 59,438,782 48,650,372 
ee ins oo fetid se KES ROHS ORE RRE SOO REE Sy CeO RS 189,658,104 160,452,917 
i. ticek vcueeteeasesbeeeeee veevcws ees 15,667,573 18,963,002 
pe ee ee en Freee rere rere ee 59,972,646 51,544,752 
32. Unmatured dividends declared .......ccccscccccccccccccccosccccs 588,721 3,410,784 
Sa. THIN TRURNEEE GEBOTOE on 0c oc cccccceccccccweecccesesceccors 107,066,311 104,851,737 
Se a era ia wia ne eo Re Wea e Webern AES aes 26,595,216 27,076,122 
Dey. CR CE SENN 6.6.0 cre cece cece ciceresiecereaeieesecoe neeeess 14,207,196 18,898,572 
36. Total current liabilities (Items 25 to 35) ......-eeee eee eeeeeee 1,061,824,178  1,001,482,706 


+ Excludes returns for Class I Switching and Terminal Companies. Data for this class of roads 
were included in all published statements prior to January, 1933. 

* Includes payments which will become due on account of principal of long-term debt (other than 
that in Account 764, Funded debt matured unpaid) within six months after close of month 
of report. 
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A. Johnston Wins in First Test 
at B. of L. E. Convention 


Reports from Cleveland where the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers is 
holding its seventh triennial convention in- 
dicate the delegates loyal to the administra- 
tion of Grand Chief Engineer Alvanley 
Johnston won the first test vote against 
an “insurgent” group which has been ac- 
tive in a movement to defeat Mr. Johnston 
for re-election. The test came on the vote 
on a motion to unseat Mr. Johnston as 
chairman of the convention. 


Western Pacific Using Oakland Pier 


The Western Pacific is now running its 
passenger trains to and from the Oakland 
Pier of the Southern Pacific at Oakland, 
Cal., and passengers are carried to and 
from the Ferry building at the foot of 
Market street, San Francisco, on Southern 
Pacific boats. The waiting room and 
other facilities at the Pier are now being 
used jointly by the Western Pacific, the 
Southern Pacific and the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe. 


Norfolk Southern To Reduce Fares for 
the Summer 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized the Norfolk Southern to 
establish and maintain passenger fares on 
the basis of one and one-half cents a mile, 
in coaches only, locally between points on 
its line except between Norfolk, Va., and 
Virginia Beach, even though the establish- 
ment of such fares results in aggregate 
fares lower than existing through local 
and joint interline fares, for an experi- 
mental period ending September 30. 


Low Sunday Fares Between Boston 
and Portland 


The Boston & Maine has installed an 
experimental fare of $2.50, round trip, be- 
tween Boston and Portland, 115 miles, on 
Sundays only, the regular one way fare 
being $3.92. The experiment is to be con- 
tinued a sufficient length of time to see 
what weight should be given to the state- 
ments of people who say that if fares were 
lower they would prefer the railroad train 
to the automobile. The low fares will be 
available in the morning, both ways, on 
three trains and returning in the afternoon 
or evening on three trains, the last one in 
each direction starting after midnight. 


High Frequency Protects Grain 


An experimental plant where stored 
grain will be electrically treated in order to 
prevent the depreda‘ions of insect pests has 
been established by the Baltimore & Ohio 
at Baltimore, Md. Operations at the plant, 
which is equipped with a 20-kw. Westing- 
house standing-wave oscillator operating 
at a frequency of 42,000,000 cycles per 
second (seven meters), are being carried 
on under the direction of J. H. Davis, chief 
engineer, electric traction, B. & O. 

Several years ago Mr. Davis made some 
tests on some quantities of weevil-infested 
wheat and determined that an exposure of 
six seconds to six-meter waves with proper 
intensity, was sufficient to exterminate the 
eggs, larvae and adult weevils in the grain. 
It has been estimated that the annual losses 
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in the value of grain and other materials 
in the United States due to depredation of 
insect pests is about two billion dollars. 
To mitigate this loss it is customary to 
withdraw stored grain from time to time 
for “airing and cooling.” This temporarily 
arrests the activity of the insects but when 
the grain is again stored, the eggs are 
hatched out and destruction of the grain 
continues. 

In the new B. & O. treating plant the 
grain is caused by gravity to pass between 
copper plates which are energized by the 
oscillator, the velocity of the grain move- 
ment being controlled to insure proper ex- 
posure. 

It has been determined by hundreds of 
tests that the treatment will exterminate 
the insect pests, including the eggs and 
larvae, and grain which was originally in- 
fested has been stored for six months after 
treatment without any indication of fur- 
ther weevil development. Thousands of 
samples of treated grain and seed have been 
planted and the growth of this material 
indicates that the germinating properties. 
have been enhanced. 


“Always Time for Courtesy” 


There is always time enough for cour- 
tesy. This is the subject of a pamphlet 
being distributed among employees of the 
Chicago & North Western in an effort to 
interest them in creating good-will among 
patrons. The pamphlet, in part, reads 
as follows: 

“With the opening of the World’s Fair 
in Chicago on May 27, there will be a 
marked increase in passenger travel. Many 
who will ride on our trains will make their 
first contact with our railroad. How im- 
portant it is, therefore, that all employees 
bear in mind constantly the necessity of 
treating patrons with kindness, courtesy, 
tact and good judgment. The public 
rightfully expects courteous treatment in 
exchange for patronage. In these times 
of keen competition it is increasingly im- 
portant that we be alert. Kind and cour- 
teous treatment of our patrons counts far 
more toward making friends and boosters 
for our service than any other one factor. 
But we should go beyond merely being 
courteous. It should be the aim of em- 
ployees who come in contact with the 
public to go out of their way to do things 
out of the ordinary. We should conduct 
ourselves in a manner that will make 
people talk about the kind of treatment 
they receive when on the North Western.” 


Co-ordination for All Passenger 
Services in London 


Revenues from London suburban serv- 
ices of British railways are henceforth 
to be pooled in accordance with .the 
recently-enacted London Passenger Trans- 
port Act’s plan for co-ordinating all 
passenger transport services in the metro- 
politan area. The act sets up a London 
Passenger Transport Board which will 
operate all traction services in London, 
including subways, surface-car lines and 
buses and in addition supervise pooling ar- 
rangements for the suburban services of 
the railways. Lord Ashfield, formerly 
general manager of the Public Service 
Corporation of New Jersey and now chair- 
man of the Underground Electric Railways 
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Company of London, Ltd., has been 
selected as chairman of the London Pas- 
senger Transport Board. 

Steam railways are otherwise affected 
by the Act in that it removes the restric- 
tion which has heretofore prevented them 
from becoming interested in bus companies 
operating within the London metropolitan 
area. 


N. Y. Railroad Club to Hold 
Outing on June 29 

An extra edition of the “Railway Sage,” 
carrying announcements in connection with 
the forthcoming outing of the New York 
Railroad Club, assures members and their 
guests that to attend this June 29 get-to- 
gether at the Westchester Country Club, 
Rye, N. Y., is to participate in an attractive 
program of events which, by comparison, 
will relegate the Chicago Century of 
Progress Exposition to the role of “a 
second-string pastime.” 

A perusal of “Railway Sage,’ which 
was edited by H. B. Doyle of Doyle, Kit- 
chen & McCormick, reveals that the 
schedule of events for golfers includes the 
regular Brady Cup golf tournament; the 
fourth annual open team championship; 
and driving and putting contests. Field 
events includes quoits; driving and putting 
contests for non-golfers; swimming and 
new games, including locomotive races in 
which “model locomotives from our best- 
known railroads and transit lines will offer 
zest and excitement to all who are imbued 
with the sporting instinct.” 

Announcement is being withheld of the 
outing’s culminating feature but the “Rail- 
way Sage,” in this connection, hazards the 
speculation that the “mysterious event” 
will be “as startling as a tabloid headline, 
as overwhelming as the plurality for re- 
peal, as significant as the arms conference 
and as sensational as a bank president’s 
income tax.” The dinner will be a 
“sumptuous repast including all your favor- 
ite hors d’oeuvres, piéces de resistance and 
side dishes” or such, at least, is the report 
of the appraisal made by “Railway Sage” 
after its representative’s advance glimpse 
of the menu. 

Remaining articles in the “Sage” outline 
all roads and routes leading to the West- 
chester Country Club and urge an early 
filing of applications; these should be 
sent to D. W. Pye, president of the Tuco 
Products Corporation, who is secretary- 
treasurer of the Club with headquarters 
at Room 830, 30 Church street, New York. 
Members tickets are $5 including dinner, 
games and golf and $3 for everything but 
golf; non-member tickets are respectively 
$7 and $4. 

J. S. Doyle is general chairman of the 
committees in charge and he is being as- 
sisted by Harlan A. Pratt, vice-chairman 
in charge of golf, and Frank J. White, 
vice-chairman in charge of games. Mem- 
bers of the general committee are: D. 
W. Pye, chairman; A. N. Dugan, assist- 
ant chairman; T. P. O’Brian; Scott 
Donahue; Charles G. Melvin; William M. 
Wampler; J. S. Doyle, Jr.; R. P. Cooley; 
R. F. O’Leary; E. B. Smith; Maurice N. 
Trainer; F. H. Hardin; and R. P. Town- 
send. Other committees are: Attendance, 
E. A. Jones, chairman; golf, J. H. Parsons, 
chairman; transportation, J. H. Vander 
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Veer, chairman; dinner, R. D. Jenks, 
chairman; reception, H. H. Vreeland, 
chairman; games, G. W. Rink, chairman. 


O. P. Van Sweringen Heard 


in Morgan Investigation 
(Continued from page 834) 


early in 1929 to take over shares of the 
various companies and to furnish a corpor- 
ate instrumentality to provide funds for 
carrying on. 

“We are still expecting to get these 
railroads together, physically and finan- 
cially speaking,’ Mr. Van Sweringen 
said, “in spite of the many difficulties we 
have encountered. 

“As we were putting these Eastern rail- 
road investments together in Allegheny, 
we became more and more conscious that 
we had a lot of railroad investment that, 
like the average of all railroads of the 
Eastern Region, had coal as the major 
commodity carried. About one-half of the 
tonnage and nearly as many dollars of 
revenue to the railroads of the Eastern 
region come from coal. We felt that it 
would be better if we could have a little 
more diversity in this respect in our rail- 
rocd holdings, and, again, we had the 
time and the forces to direct, and the 
financial strength, as we thought, to ac- 
quire and hold, more than just the Eastern 
combination. 

“We had been studying for a couple of 
years in a general way the growth of the 
country and became convinced of the 
certainty of development of the Southwest, 
and concluded that if we were to have any 
more railroad investment we would prefer 
it in that location. A study of the best rail- 
road investment there—the one which af- 
forded the greatest opportunity for future 
growth, development and expansion, and 
possessing the diversity of basic traffic 
that we were looking for,—led clearly to 
the Missouri Pacific System. In the early 
part of 1929, we began to accumulate its 
shares, and in the spring of 1930 finished 
with a majority of them. Soon after we 
had accomplished these purchases, the 
country was pitched headlong into the un- 
foreseen depression, the worst the world 
has ever known. This wrought its accom- 
panying havoc to investments and _ its 
violence to Allegheny Corporation. 

“Missouri Pacific is now in the first 
stages of re-organization and when that is 
done, that system will be one of the best 
and most prosperous in this country. We 
knew when we bought control that the 
‘railroad needed some capital readjust- 
ments, but we also knew that it was headed 
for some definite betterments that were 
under way and others that could be put 
under way to improve its operating ratio. 
We had expected that the lifting of the 
top-heavy portion of its structure would 
be accomplished by putting more of the 
investment into equity, or stock, by vol- 
untary process rather than as it is finally 
having to be done. We see nothing to 
change our minds as to the ultimate de- 
sirability of that investment and owner- 
ship. Instead of coal, in the Southwest 
we haul oil and its products, agricultural 
products, fruits and vegetables. Of course 
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there is a goodly portion of manufactured 
articles in both regions. 

“While we are on this subject of diver- 
sity, a peculiar quirk of the present eco- 
nomic situation, contrasting with the be- 
lief in that heretofore considered measure 
of stability, has happened. Our road that 
is doing the best in the East is the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio with coal making up over 
80 per cent of its tonnage. In the South- 
west, the road of the Missouri Pacific 
System that is now showing up to the 
best advantage is the International-Great 
Northern, majoring, if you will, in oil, 
so that wisdom of the past dictating di- 
versity has these striking examples at this 
time to the contrary, notwithstanding 
which we are still of the opinion that in 
ordinary times diversity will be of major 
importance. 

“Right here we would like to stress that 
there was no thought of consolidating the 
Chesapeake & Ohio System of the East 
with the Missouri Pacific System in the 
West, nor was our conception that of a 


‘transcontinental railroad system. 


“We hope it is proper, in concluding, to 
leave one more thought with you. Upon 
the completion of the Missouri Pacific 
control purchase, we had reached the place 
where Allegheny, in a general way, had 
acquired the properties it was seeking to 
obtain. There were still improvements 
and refinements to be made, as well as the 
rounding out of each of these systems 
pursuant to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission plans for them. We have carried 
forward in the spirit of the Act of Con- 
gress of 1920, which decreed that these 
and all other carriers should unite into a 
limited number of systems. Our present 
aim is toward making these properties 
satisfy, in the highest degree, the public 
need and service and at the same time 
produce a just return for the investors 
who have cast their lot with us.” 

Mr. Van Sweringen was questioned about 
the details of the various transactions and 
on Wednesday brought out what Mr. 
Pecora said he had been leading up to, 
that in the transfer of 255,000 shares of 
C. & O. stock from the Nickel Plate and 
the Vaness Company to the Chesapeake 
Corporation an intermediate corporation, 
the General Securities Corporation, was 
used, one of the reasons being, he admitted, 
that this avoided payment of an income 
tax on an unrealized profit. Mr. Pecora 
said that this was “perfectly legal’ but 
that he had wanted this illustration to show 
Congress the mechanics of this “weakness” 
in the income tax law. He said he ex- 
pected to show later that this “profit” was 
“tremendous”. 

The stock of the Chesapeake Corpora- 
tion was distributed to the stockholders of 
the Nickel Plate in effectuation of this di- 
vorcement of ownership. 

In response to repeated questions as to 
how much original investment he and his 
brother and associates had made in their 
various enterprises Mr. Van Sweringen 
said they had entered the railroad business 
in 1916 with $1,000,000, half of which had 
been subscribed by himself and brother to 
preferred stock of the Nickel Plate Securi- 
ties Company, organized to purchase Nickel 
Plate stock from the New York Central, 
and half of which was subscribed by others. 
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Supply Trade 





E. M. Hendrickson has been appointed 
mechanical engineer of the T-Z Railway 
Equipment Company and the Morris B. 
Brewster Company, with headquarters 
at 310 South Michigan avenue, Chicago. 
Mr. Hendrickson is a graduate in engineer- 
ing of Kansas State College, Manhattan, 
Kan., and served six years in the engi- 
neering department of the Union Pacific 
and two years with the Chicago & North 
Western. 


The entire business and assets of the 
Audubon Wire Cloth Company, Inc., 
Audubon, N. J., on May 1 were acquired 
by the Manganese Steel Forge Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa. The business will 
be conducted by the Audubon Wire 
Cloth Corporation, a new organization 
and wholly owned subsidiary of the Man- 
ganese Steel Forge Company. The officers 
of the new corporation are: L. W. 
Jones, president; L. W. Jones, Jr., vice- 
president and treasurer, and A. W. 
Zackey, secretary. 


C. B. Archibald, who has been ap- 
pointed railroad representative of the Edi- 
son Storage Battery Division of 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Chicago dis- 
trict office, was graduated from the public 
schools of Ashland, Wis., in 1917. In June, 
1918, he entered the United States Naval 
Academy at Annapolis, Md., graduating 





C. B. Archibald 


from the Academy in 1922. He resigned 
from the Navy upon graduation to enter 
the employ of the Electric Storage Battery 
Company. In the service of that company 
he was successively located at Detroit, 
Mich., Cincinnati, Ohio, and Philadelphia, 
Pa. He handled railway battery sales in 
Cincinnati and in Philadelphia until his 
recent appointment as railroad representa- 
tive of the Edison Storage Battery Di- 
vision of Thomas A. Edison, Inc. 


OBITUARY 


John Evan Taylor, who was in the 
copy service department of the Simmons- 
Boardman Publishing Company, from May, 
1921, to August, 1925, died on May 31 at 
Plainfield, N. J. Since July, 1926, Mr. 
Taylor had been in the service of the 
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Central of New Jersey as a mechanical 
draftsman and as a detail man in its 
mechanical engineering department, at 
Elizabethport, N. J., shops. 


Joseph J. Tynan, who retired in July, 
1932, as vice-president of the Bethlehem 
Steel Company, with headquarters at San 
Francisco, Cal., died of heart disease on 
June 6, at his home in that city. He was 
61 years old. Mr. Tynan remained in a 
consulting and advisory capacity with the 
company until the time of his death. 


George A. Cooper, vice-president of 
the Frost Railway Supply Company, De- 
troit, Mich., died on June 1. He was 66 
years of age and had been associated with 
the Frost Railway Supply Company for 
28 of the 40 years which he spent in the 
railway supply business. Mr. Cooper was 
formerly for a number of years a member 
of the executive committee of the Railway 
Supply Manufacturers’ Association. 


Joseph W. Bettendorf, president of 
the Bettendorf Company, Bettendorf, lowa, 
who died at Davenport on May 17 of heart 
failure, was born at Leavenworth, Kan., 















































































Joseph W. Bettendorf 


on October 10, 1864, and entered business 
as a machinist and foreman for the Peru 
Plow Company. In 1886 he joined his 
brother, who was establishing a factory 
for the manufacture of metal wheels and 
became general superintendent of the busi- 
ness. In 1895 the business was _ incor- 
porated as the Bettendorf Axle Company 
and he was made vice-president, secretary 
and general manager. The business was 
soon expanded tq include the railway field, 
the company making car parts, brake beams 
and bolsters. Upon the death of his 
brother in 1910, J. W. Bettendorf suc- 
ceeded him as president and treasurer. 
Since 1906 the company has been making 
freight cars. At the time of his death, Mr. 
Bettendorf was also president of the Bet- 
tendorf Water Company, the Bettendorf 
Light & Power Company, the Micro Ma- 
chine Company, the Zimmerman Steel 
Company and the Westco-Chippewa Pump 
Company. 


Charles Carroll Peirce, for 39 years 
connected with the General Electric Com- 
pany, and who as the company’s former 
New England district manager of trans- 
portation, was the first man to install elec- 
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tric power on a steam railroad, died May 
27. He was 68 years old. Mr. Peirce was 
born in Skowhegan, Me. After attending 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
for two years he entered the employ of the 
Old Colony Steamboat Company in 1884. 
Six years later he became connected with 





Charles Carroll Peirce 


the Edison-General Electric Company. 
When this company was merged with the 
Thomson-Houston Company in 1892 he be- 
came manager of the railroad department 
of the General Electric Company. It was 
in that capacity that he had charge of the 
electrification of the Nantasket Beach 
Railroad. He retired from active work 
two years ago. 





Frank LaMonte Dodgson, consulting 
engineer of the General Railway Signal 
Company, died in Rochester, N. Y., on 
June 6. Mr. Dodgson was born at Batavia, 
N. Y., on September 21, 1866 and was 
graduated in civil engineering from Cornell 
University in 1889. For several years then 
he was connected with the engineering de- 
partment of the City of Rochester. He 
was engaged in the engineering department 
of the Toronto, Hamilton & Buffalo during 
construction and, being a constant student 
of all railroad arts, he invented numerous 
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Frank LaMonte Dodgson 


signalling devices and was a pioneer in the 
construction, and, being a constant student 
He became connected with the Railway 
Electrical & Automatic Pneumatic Signal 
Company, with which company he was 
(1897) chief engineer at Troy, N. Y. He 
constructed an all-pneumatic interlocking 
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plant on the New York Central at Buffalo 
about 1898, which was in successful service 
many years. Later, while with the Stand- 
ard Signal Company, he supervised the in- 
stallation of an extensive all-air plant at 
the Grand Central Terminal at New York 
City, which remained in service until super- 
seded in 1907 by all-electric interlocking on 
the enlargement of the terminal to the 
present elaborate two-level station. The 
Dodgson (all-air) interlocking was patent- 
ed in 1905 and was successfully used on 
the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern and 
the Pennsylvania Lines west of Pittsburgh 
The Railway Electrical & Automatic Pneu- 
matic Signal Company was merged with 
the Standard Signal Company in 1902 to 
form the Pneumatic Signal Company. This 
company established its factory at Roches- 
ter, N. Y., and he was consulting engineer. 
In 1904, he assumed a similar office with the 
General Railway Signal Company which 
was a consolidation of the Pneumatic Sig- 
nal Company and the Taylor Signal Com- 
pany, of Buffalo. He subsequently did 
pioneer work installing signals in England, 
Germany and Argentina. He was a leading 
member of the Railway Signal Associa- 
tion and later of the Signal Section of the 
American Railway Association. 


Equipment and 
Supplies 





FREIGHT CARS 


THE Cuicaco Great WESTERN has or- 
dered 500 steel box cars of 50 tons’ capacity 
from the Pullman Car & Manufacturing 
Corporation. 


IRON AND STEEL 


THE MICHIGAN CENTRAL is inquiring 
for 320 tons of structural steel for a via- 
duct at Detroit, Mich. 


THE SOUTHERN Paciric is inquiring for 
250 tons of structural steel for a viaduct 
at Naples, Cal. 


Tue Excin, Jovret & Eastern has or- 
dered 2,400 tons of structural steel for a 
vertical lift span over the Illinois water- 
way at Joliet, Ill., from the American 
Bridge Company. 


THE New York CeEntTRAL has ordered 
5,000 tons of rail from the United States 
Steel Corporation, 2,000 tons from the 
Bethlehem Steel Company and 1,290 tons 
from the Inland Steel Company. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THE PENNSYLVANIA announces that air 
conditioned coaches, dining cars, and 
parlor cars will be operated in its New 
York-Washington service. For this pur- 
pose special air condition apparatus has 
just been installed in 91 additional cars 
which have been assigned to this service; 
they consist of 35 coaches, 17 smoking 
cars, 34 parlor cars and 5 dining cars. 
Sleeping cars will be pre-cooled at all of 
the Pennsylvania’s principal terminals, the 
same as was done last summer. 
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Financial 





A.ton.—Abandonment.—This company 
and the Louisiana & Missouri River have 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to abandon a line 
between Fulton, Mo., and South Cedar 
City, 24 miles. 


Atcuison, TopeKA & Santa Fe.—Re- 
duces Preferred Div‘dend—The directors 
of this company have declared a semi- 
annual dividend of $1.50 on its 5 per cent 
preferred stock instead of the customary 
$2.50. 


3oston & Matne.—Bonds.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has authorized 
this company to issue notes for $1,000,000 
to the Railroad Credit Corporation to evi- 
dence a loan and to pledge as collateral 
security therefor $2,175,000 of its first 
mortgage 6 per cent bonds, series LL. 


Cuicaco, Rock IsLanp & Paciric.—Re- 
organization Petition Filed——The Interstate 
Commerce Commission on June 7 made 
public copy of a petition filed by this com- 
pany in the federal district court at Chicago 
stating that it was unable to meet its in- 
debtedness as it matured and desired to 
effect a reorganization. The petition stated 
that between June 27 and July 15 interest 
on various obligations amounting to $2,- 
259,711 will mature, and in addition in 
March and April, 1934, there will mature 
obligations totalling $144,303,700, including 
$4,125,000 of bank loans, $13,718,700 of 
loans from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, and various bond issues. The 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation had 
declined to authorize a loan to meet the 
interest maturities. 


DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA. & WESTERN. 
—Collateral—tn the Railway Age of May 
27 authority for this company to issue 
$500,000 of notes to the Railroad Credit 
Corporation was announced, along with the 
pledge of $2,343,000 of bonds as collateral. 
For this particular loan only $500,000 ad- 
ditional collateral was required, the com- 
pany having already on deposit $1,843,000 
of bonds securing a previous loan of 
$1,000,000. It thus has total collateral of 
$2,340,000 securing loans of $1,500,000. 


Detroit, ToLtEvo & Ironton.—Bonds.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company to pledge not ex- 
ceeding $100,000 of its first mortgage, 50- 
year 5 per cent bonds as collateral security 
for notes which may be issued under the 
terms of section 20a (9) of the Interstate 
Commerce Act. It is also authorized to 
pledge not exceeding $2,000,000 of 5 per 
cent first and refunding mortgage bonds, 
series. A, as collateral security for notes. 


GAINESVILLE Miptanp.—R. F. C. Loan 
Den‘ed.—Upon further consideration of the 
application of the receivers for a loan of 
$55,105 from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation and of a supplemental appli- 
cation, Division 4 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has denied its approval 
of the loan and cancelled a certificate pre- 
viously issued for a loan of $25,000. The 
R. F. C. had approved a loan of $10,539 
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of the amount but no advance had been 
made and the commission now finds itself 
unable to find that the corporation would 
be adequa‘ely secured. 


MAINE CENTRAL. — Abandonment. — The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company to abandon por- 
tions of branch lines in Maine as follows: 
10.5 miles from Woodland Jct. to Prince- 
ton; 10.8 miles from Oquossoc to Kenne- 
bago; and 51.4 miles from Austin Jct. to 
Kineo Station. The necessity for the 
abandonment arises largely from highway 
competition, although a decline in lum- 
bering also contributed to the loss of traffic. 


Meripian & BicBeE River.—Reorganisa- 
tion Proposed.—This company has filed in 
the federal district court for the southern 
district of Mississippi a petition stating 
that it is unable to meet its debts and de- 
sires to effect a plan of reorganization. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
added the name of W. E. Hopkins, of 
Meridian, Miss., president of the company, 
to its panel of standing trustees from 
which appointments may be made by the 
court. 


Missournr PaciFic. — Reorganisation. — 
The Supreme Court of the United States 
has denied a motion filed by B. W. Lans- 
down and others for a writ of mandamus 
directed to Judge Faris and the federal 
district court at St. Louis ordering them 
to show cause why a trustee should not 
be appointed for the Missouri Pacific. 


St. Louts-Kansas City SHort LiIne.— 
R. F. C. Loan Denied—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has denied approval 
of this company’s application for a loan of 
$35,000,000 from the Reconstruction Fin- 
ance Corporation to build a new electric 





U. S. Fails to Control Trucks, 
Enlarges Highway Aid 


What the U. S. railway companies 
would prefer, no doubt, would be the 
restoration of traffic lost through what 
they considered unfair competition, com- 
petition, that is to say, which is in- 
adequately regulated and is, in a sense, 
subsidized out of the proceeds of taxa- 
tion, while the railways themselves are 
the heaviest, or among the heaviest, tax- 
payers. The principal objection to the 
Roosevelt program so far as railway 
reconstruction is concerned is that it 
does not provide for traffic improvement. 
Other measures may, and, indeed, are 
so intended; but here again there is a 
disturbing feature from the standpoint 
of rail transportation in the appropria- 
tion of some $400,000,000 for road bet- 
terment. All these things, taken into 
conjunction with a fixed minimum of 
railway employment, give the official 
program a quality of uncertainty which 
is likely to remain until there occurs a 
general upturn in business which will 
relieve the railways of the necessity of 
making ends meet, or endeavoring to 
make ends meet, with one important 
avenue of economy closed against them 
by statute. 

From the Montreal Gazette 
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railway between St. Louis and Kansas 
City, Mo. 


St. Lours SouTHWESTERN oF TEXAsS.— 
Abandonment——This company and _ the 
Stephenville North & South Texas have 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to abandon the line 
of the latter from Hamilton, Tex., to 
Stephenville, 41 miles, and from Edson to 
Comanche, 31 miles. 


SEABOARD AiR Line.—Abandonment.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company and its receivers 
to abandon a branch line extending from 
St. Marks Junction, Fla., easterly to Leon- 
ton, 20.8 miles. 


SEABOARD AIR LineE.—Surrender of 
Leased Line Proposed.—The receivers have 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority for the cessation of 
operation of the property of the Georgia, 
Florida & Alabama, a leased line extending 
from Richland, Ga., to Carrabelle, Fla., 181 
miles, with a branch of 11 miles. The 
application said the court had directed the 
receivers to disaffirm the lease and sur- 
render the line to the G. F. & A. company 
for operation. 


SOUTHERN New YorkK.—A bandonment.— 
This company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
abandon its line from Warren, N. Y., to 
Mohawk, 9.09 miles. 


SouTHERN Paciric.—Tentative Valuation 
of Texas and Louisiana Lines.—Division I 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued a tentative valuation report 
covering the properties of the Texas & 
New Orleans and other Southern Pacific 
lines in Texas and Louisiana as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1931, because of their application 
for authorization of a consolidation. The 
report covers the properties of 14 corpora- 
tions, collectively referred to as the Texas 
& New Orleans system, which were the 
applicants for authority to consolidate into 
one corporation, and also the Southern 
Pacific Terminal Company and the Texas 
State Railroad, not included in the pro- 
posed plan of consolidation. The approxi- 
mate original cost to date of the carrier 
properties used by the system, exclusive 
of lands, rights, and assessments for pub- 
lic improvements, was placed at $256,684,- 
750 and the inves‘ment in road and equip- 
ment, including land, as stated in the books, 
was placed at $291,157,155. With read- 


justments required by the accounting 
examination this would be reduced to 
$278,953,525. The total final value for 


rate-making purposes was stated as $251, 
078,868 and that of the corporations in 
cluded in the consolidation plan as 


$227,790,000. 


Average Prices of Stocks and of Bonds 


Last Last 

June 6 week year 

Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks. . 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 68.52 66.27 53.16 


Dividends Declared 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. — Preferred, 
$1.50, payable August 1 to holders of _ recor‘ 
June 30. This company previously paid sem! 
annual dividends of $2.50. 


39.93 39.29 14.20 
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Beech Creek.—50c, quarterly, payable July 1 
to holders of record June 15. 


Morris & Essex.—1% per cent, payable July 1 
to holders of record June 6, 


New York & Harlem.—$2.50, semi-annually; 
payable July 1 to holders of record June 15. 
Preferred, $2.50, semi-annually, both. 


Old Colony.—$1.75, quarterly, payable July 1 
to holders of record June 17. 


Philadelphia, Baltimore & Washington.—$1.50, 
semi-annually, payable June 30 to holders of 
record June 15. 


Pittsburgh, Bessemer & Lake Erie.—6 Per 
Cent Preferred, $1.50, semi-annually, payable 
December 1 to holders of record November 15. 

Pittsburgh, McKeesport & Youghiogheny. — 
$1.50, semi-annually, payable July 1 to holders 
of record June 15. 


West Jersey & Seashore—Common, $1.50, 
semi-annually, payable July 1 to holders of 
record June 15, 


Construction 





Boston & ALBANy.—The New York 
Public Service Commission has affirmed 
an order directing the elimination of the 
Third street and Tanners lane crossings 
of this road in Hudson, Columbia county, 
N. Y. The order provides that the Third 
street crossing is to be eliminated by raising 
the street and carrying it over the railroad 
and the Tanners lane crossing by closing 
the thoroughfare across the right of way 
of the railroad. 


Cuicaco, MILwauKEE, St. PAuL & 
Paciric.—A contract has been awarded to 
the Thorgerson & Ericksen Company, Chi- 
cago, for work in connection with the 
enlargement of this company’s Western 
Avenue enginehouse at Chicago. The 
work, which will cost about $45,000, will 
include the tearing down and reconstruction 
of stalls 19 to 26, inclusive, of the engine- 
house. 


MissourRI-KANSAS-TEXAS OF TEXAS.— 
A contract has been awarded to the Henger 
& Chambers Company, Dallas, Tex., for 
rearranging the first floor of this com- 
pany’s general office building at Dallas, at 
a cost of $50,100. 


New York CENTRAL.—The New York 
Public Service Commission has directed 
that the West Main street crossing of this 
road in Watertown, N. Y., be eliminated. 
This is to be accomplished by depressing 
the street and carrying it under the raised 
grade of the railroad at a point about 315 
ft. north of the present crossing. The 
changed grade of the railroad is to meet 
the existing grade about 940 ft. north of 
the crossing. The estimated cost of the 
elimination is $146,600 exclusive of land 
and property damages. 


WaBasH.—This company, the county of 
St. Louis and the Missouri State Highway 
Commission, have asked the Missouri 


Public Service Commission to authorize 
the construction of an underpass to carry 
State highway No. 77 under the tracks of 
the Wabash near Robertson, Mo. The 
estimated cost of the project, which will 


be shared by the railroad and the state, is 
$60,000. 
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Railway 
Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


George W. Gentle, chief clerk in the 
office of R. S. Marshall, vice-president of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio and Pere Mar- 
quette at Cleveland, Ohio, has been pro- 
moted to assistant to vice-president in the 
same office. 


C. Haile, Jr., executive general agent 
of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas, with head- 
quarters at Houston, Tex., has been ap- 
pointed executive representative at New 
York, and his former position has been 


abolished. 


George R. Martin, vice-president, exec- 
utive depar‘ment, of the Great Northern, 
with headquarters at Minneapolis, Minn., 
retired on June 1, after 48 years railway 
service. Mr. Martin was born on July 3, 
1864, at Evans Mills, N. Y., and attended 
the United States Military Academy at 
West Point, N. Y., and later the University 
of Minnesota law school from which he 
received the degree of LL.M. in 1903. Mr. 
Martin first entered railway service in 
1885 as a telegraph operator and agent on 
the Chicago & North Western, and two 
years later went with the Minneapolis, St. 
Paul and Sault Ste. Marie as a station 
agent, later serving this company as a train 
dispatcher and chief clerk to superintendent. 
In 1890, he entered the accounting depart- 
ment of the Great Northern, becoming as- 
sistant auditor of disbursements after four 
years. From January to March, 1897, he 





George R. Martin 


served as @ special superintendent on the 
same road and was then appointed general 
superintendent of the Montana Central, a 
subsidiary of the Great Northern. In the 
following year, Mr. Martin returned to 
the operating department of the Great 
Northern as general superintendent, and 
in 1899 he resumed his connection with the 
accounting department as auditor of dis- 
bursements. He was advanced to general 
auditor in 1902 and from January to May, 
1905, he was on special duty in the office 
of the president, then being appointed as- 
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In 1906 he was 
made assistant comptroller and after five 
i 


sistant to the comptroller. 


years in this position he was further ad- 
vanced to comptroller, which position he 
held until 1916 when he was made vice- 
president and comptroller. At the end of 
four years he was elected vice-president, 
executive depariment, holding this position 
until his retirement. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


H. F. Lohmeyer, assistant secretary of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio and the Pere Mar- 


quette, has been appointed secretary and 
treasurer of these companies, with head- 
quarters at Cleveland, Ohio, to succeed 
Arthur Trevvett, deceased. H. C. 


Strong, assistant cashier at Cleveland, has 
been promoted to assistant treasurer with 
the same headquarters, to succeed Mr. 
Lohmeyer, and A. M. Waldron, cashier 
at Cleveland, has been appointed to the 
newly-created position of assistant treas- 
urer at that point. 


OPERATING 


The Detroit division of the Michigan 
Central has been extended to include the 
Northern division with the exception of 
the Rives Jct., Mich.-Bay City branch, 
and the Michigan division has been estab- 
lished, consisting of the Middle division 
and the Rives Jct.-Bay City branch. 
E. E. Wright, superintendent of the 
Detroit division and the Detroit terminals, 
with headquarters at Detroit, Mich., re- 
mains as superin‘endent of the enlarged 
Detroit division, and J. E. Schwender, 
superintendent of the Northern division, 
with headquarters at Bay City, Mich., has 
been transferred to the Canada division, 
with headquarters at St. Thomas, Ont. 
Mr. Schwender succeeds Frank McElroy, 
who has been appointed to the newly- 
created position of assistant to the gen- 
eral superintendent, with headquarters at 
Detroit. D. J. Hackett, superintendent 
of the Middle division, has been appointed 
superintendent of the newly-created Michi- 
gan division, with headquarters as before 
at Jackson, Mich. 


F. N. Reynolds, superintendent of the 
Indianapolis terminal of the Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, at Indian- 
apolis, Ind., has been promoted to the 
newly-created position of general superin- 
tendent with the same headquarters. Ef- 
fective June 1, the six opera‘ing divisions 
of the Big Four, together with the Cin- 
cinnati and Indianapolis terminals, were 
consolidated into three divisions, known 
as the Ohio, Indiana and Illinois divisions. 
The Ohio division embraces the former 
Cleveland-Indianapolis division, except that 
part north of Anderson, Ind.; the former 
Cincinnati-Sandusky division; and the old 
Northern-Springfield division, except the 
line between Indianapolis and Springfield, 
Ohio. The new Indiana division includes 
the former Chicago division; that part of 
the old Cleveland-Indianapolis division 
north of Anderson, Ind.; that part of the 
Northern-Springfield division between 
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Springfield and Indianapolis; and the Cin- 
cinnati and Indianapolis terminals. The 
Illinois division embraces the former St. 
Louis-Terre Haute division and that part 
of the old Cairo division south of the 
south switch of the Lyons, Ill, yard. 
T. J. Hayes, superintendent of the Cleve- 
land-Indianapolis division, with headquar- 
ters at Bellefontaine, Ohio, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the new Ohio 
division, with the same headquarters. 
D. F. Schaff, superintendent of the Chi- 
cago division, has been appointed super- 
intendent of the new Indiana division, with 
headquarters as before at Indianapolis, 
and H. F. Milligan, superintendent of 
the St. Louis-Terre Haute division, has 
been appointed superintendent of the newly- 
created Illinois division, with headquarters 
as before at Mattoon, Ill. E. F. Hayes, 
superintendent of the Cincinnati-Sandusky 
division, with headquarters at Springfield ; 
and J. V. Kennedy, superintendent of the 
Northern-Springfield division at Van Wert, 
Ohio, have been appointed assistant super- 
intendents of the Ohio division, with the 
same headquarters. E. H. Ziegler, as- 
sistant superintendent of the Chicago divi- 
sion at Indianapolis; William Davis, 
assistant superintendent of the Indianapolis 
terminal; and §. V. Bevington, superin- 
tendent of the Cincinnati, Ohio, terminal, 
have been appointed assistant superintend- 
ents of the Indiana division, with the 
same headquarters. E. M. Kelley, super- 
intendent of the Cairo division, with head- 


quarters at Evansville, Ind., has been — 


appointed assistant superintendent of the 
Illinois division, with headquarters at 
Mattoon, Ill. 


TRAFFIC 


B. E. Smeed, assistant general freight 
agent for the Minneapolis, St. Paul & 
Sault Ste. Marie, at Chicago, has been 
appointed general agent, passenger and 
freight traffic, at New York. 


J. H. Arnold, general agent on the St. 
Lcuis Southwestern, at Memphis, Tenn., 
has been transferred to St. Louis, Mo., to 
succeed J. K. James, assistant general 
freight agent, who has been transferred 
to the general staff at St. Louis, with the 
same title. 


William Phillips, manager of the in- 
dustrial department of the Canadian 
National, retired from service on May 31. 
Mr. Phillips entered railroad service in 
1885, with the Grand Trunk (now a part 
of the C. N. R.). C. S. Gzowski, chief 
engineer of construction, has also been ap- 
pointed acting manager of the industrial 
and natural resources department. 


P. R. Flanagan, general freight and 
passenger agent of the Chicago Great 
Western, has been appointed to the newly- 
created position of assistant traffic mana- 
ger, with headquarters at Chicago, and the 
position of general freight and passenger 
agent has been abolished. B. R. Harris, 
assistant general freight agent, has been 
promoted to the newly-created position of 
general freight agent at Chicago, to as- 
sume a portion of the duties relinquished 
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by Mr. Flanagan. R. G. Hawkinson, 
chief clerk in the general freight office at 
Chicago, has been advanced to assistant 
general freight agent at the same point, to 
succeed Mr. Harris. 


J. M. Horn, general freight agent cf 
the Canadian National, has been appointed 
assistant freight traffic manager, and W. 
Hately, assistant general freight agent has 
been appointed general freight agent. F. 
G. Adams, chief of tariff bureau has been 
appointed assistant general freight agent, 
and C. E. Truscott has been appointed 
chief of tariff bureau. All will have head- 
quarters at Winnipeg, Man. 


Edward Hart, Jr., assistant freight 
traffic manager of the Baltimore & Ohio, 
has been appointed freight traffic manager, 
a new position, of that road and the Alton, 
with headquarters at Chicago, as before. 
The position of assis‘ant freight traffic 
manager has been abolished. S. A. Wil- 
liams, freight traffic manager of the Alton 
has been appointed general western freight 
agent, also a new position, of the Balti- 
more & Ohio and the Alton, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, as before, and his 
former position has been abolished. 


ENGINEERING AND 
SIGNALING 


J. W. Pfau, assistant chief engineer of 
the New York Central, Lines Buffalo and 
East, has been appointed acting chief 
engineer with headquarters at New York 
as before, succeeding F. B. Freeman 
who has been furloughed on account of 
ill heal‘h. 


Effective June 1, the six operating divi- 
sions of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago 
& St. Louis were consolidated into three, 
known as the Ohio, Indiana and Illinois 
divisions. J. E. Kissell, division engineer 
of the Cleveland-Indianapolis division, has 
been appointed to the same position on the 
newly-created Ohio division, with head- 
quarters as before at Bellefontaine, Ohio. 
W. B. Hodge, division engineer of the 
Chicago division, has been appointed divi- 
sion engineer of the new Indiana division, 
with headquarters as before at Indianapolis, 
Ind., and E. H. McGovern, division engi- 
neer of the St. Louis-Terre Haute division, 
has been appoin‘ed to the same position on 
the Illinois division, with headquarters as 
before at Mattoon, Ill. L. B. Elliott, 
division engineer of the Cincinnati-San- 
dusky division, with headquarters at 
Springfield, Ohio, has been appointed as- 
sistant division engineer of the Ohio divi- 
sion, wi‘h headquarters at Bellefontaine. 
C. W. Engle, division engineer of the 
Northern-Springfield division, with head- 
quarters at Van Wert, Ohio, has been ap- 
pointed assistant division engineer of the 
Indiana division, with headquarters at 
Indianapolis, Ind., and E. J. Bayer, divi- 
sion engineer of the Cairo division, with 
headquarters at Danville, Ill., has been ap- 
pointed assistant division engineer of the 
Illinois division, with headquarters at 
Mattoon, III. 
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MECHANICAL 


M. McCaskill has been appointed master 
mechanic of the Columbus & Greenville, 
with headquarters at Columbus, Miss., to 
succeed T. M. Pullen, deceased. 


W. M. Wheatley, general car inspector 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio, with head- 
quarters at Columbus, Ohio, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent car department with 
headquarters at Cleveland, Ohio. 


C. E. Melker, master mechanic of the 
Hannibal division of the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy, with headquarters at Han- 
nibal, Mo., has had his jurisdiction extended 
to include the Centerville division, and H. 
E. Logan, master mechanic of the latter 
division, with headquarters at Centerville, 


Iowa, has been appointed road foreman of 


engines, with headquarters at St. Joseph, 
Mo. D. R. Sweney, road foreman of 
engines at Chicago, has been appointed 
chief smoke inspector with the same head- 
quarters, to succeed George T. Beck, 
who has been assigned to other duties. 


OBITUARY 


Liston B. Burns, assistant to the 
general manager of the Seaboard Air Line, 
died on June 2, at Norfolk, Va. 


Fred Geissler, general passenger agent 
of the Seaboard Air Line, died at Atlanta, 
Ga., on May 24, after an illness of several 
months. He was 52 years of age and had 
been connected with the S.A.L. for 33 
years, serving as general passenger agent 


since March 1, 1931. 


William B. Doddridge, formerly gen- 
eral manager of the Missouri Pacific, died 
at his home in Birmingham, Ala., on June 
6, after a long illness. Mr. Doddridge was 
born at Circleville, Ohio, on October 19, 
1848, and entered railway service in 1866, 
with the Pittsburgh, Columbus & Cincin- 
nati as telegraph operator. Mr. Doddridge 
became general manager of the Missouri 
Pacific in May, 1893, and retired on March 
1, 1900. Later he was active independently 
as a consulting railway expert. 


Ouiver STANLEY, who has been under- 
secretary at the Home Office in the National 
Government of Great Britain, has been 
appointed minister of transport to succeed 
P. J. Pybus who resigned recently after 
holding the position since 1931. Mr. Stan- 
ley, who is the younger son of the Earl 
of Derby, has been a member of Parlia- 
ment since 1924 when he was elected as a 
Conservative from Westmorland. He was 
born in 1896, educated at Eton and called 
to the bar in 1919. 


WELpED Pirrnc ror Burtpincs.—A book- 
let entitled “Facts About Welded Piping 
for Buildings,” designed to appeal to archi- 
tects and construction engineers, as well as 
to officers in charge of the use and main- 
tenance of building pipe installations, has 
been issued by the Air Reduction Sales 
Company, New York. The booklet, which 
is well illustrated, presents clearly the 
salient facts concerning the advantages ol 
welded piping installations. 


Tables of Revenues and Expenses of Railways 
begin on next left-hand page 
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NEW MOTIVE POWER 
IS YOUR BEST 
INVESTMENT 


@ 83% of the locomotives on Class 1 roads are more 


than 10 years old. 


@ Modern locomotives make operating economies rang- 
ing from 20% to 35% compared with engines only 
10 years old, and relatively greater economies com- 


pared with older engines. 


@ The older locomotives even if in good mechanical 
condition are money wasters, exacting a continuing 


excess charge against the cost of operation. 


@ New Motive Power is your best investment. 


LIMA LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 


INCORPORATED 
LIMA, OHIO 
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To Rex ee) 
FRANKLIN WEDGES ARE 
HOLDING MAINTENANCE DOWN 


98,689 —381,011 


490,521 


4.9 


3,105,301 Pe) 


22U,8UF 


1,007,929 < 


YVA/V,E7 4 <VU0,1i1i0 


SUS 





Kee out slack and you keep out 


trouble. 


Any play between driving box and 
pedestal soon accumulates until every 
revolution of the drivers brings a ham- 
mer blow to the whole running gear. 


Close machining and careful wedge 
adjustment can't keep out the last frac- 
tional inch of slack. It must be left to 
allow for expansion as box temperature 
rises. 


But Franklin Automatic Adjustable 
Wedges are set to eliminate any slack, 
and as driving boxes warm up, the auto- 
matic adjustment which takes place con- 
stantly provides for expansion without 
letting slack creep in. 


All over the country locomotives 
are running longer between shoppings 
by reason of the Franklin Automatic 


Adjustable Wedge. 


FRANKLIN RAILWAY 
SUPPLY COMPANY, Inc. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO MONTREAL 
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THE EFFECT OF ABBREVIATED ARCHES ON FUEL SAVING 


LET THE ARCH HELP YOU SAVE 


With the emphasis being placed on saving every railroad 


dollar, the locomotive Arch becomes increasingly important. 


Regardless of the amount of traffic handled, the locomotive 


Arch saves enough fuel to pay for itself ten times over. 


Be sure that every locomotive leaving the roundhouse has its 
Arch complete with not a single brick nor a single course 


missing. 


In this way, you will get more work for each dollar of fuel 
expense. Skimping on Arch Brick results in a net loss to the 


railroad. 





THERE’S MORE TO SECURITY ARCHES THAN JUST BRICK 





HARBISON-WALKER AMERICAN ARCH CO. 


REFRACTORIES CO. Simmmatinn Combustion 
Refractory Specialists Specialists Y > , 
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me () Day in and day out this un- 


é necessary leak is going on — 
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unless your locomotives are equipped for 


300,53 
313,975 


1, 


exhaust-steam feed water heating. By simply 


passing a portion of the exhaust steam [repre- 
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sented by the leak through an Elesco feed water 


5,167 


5,170 


heater, the heat is reclaimed and returned to 


the boiler in the feed water. This represents a 


April 
4 mos. 


15 per cent reduction in the fuel consumption 
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for the same capacity — an actual saving of 15 


per cent in the fuel bill. 


STOP this leak by applying Elesco feed water 


heaters to all your locomotives. The principle 


The Elesco 
FEED WATER HEATER 


a3 ——* 







is sound — the savings 
positive. The equipment 
is readily applied to exist- 
ing power. It is highly 
efficient, rugged and de- 
pendable. Write today for 


details. 


THE SUPERHEATER COMPANY 


Representative of AMERICAN THROTTLE COMPANY, Inc. 


“a Esto 


Canada: The Superheater Company, Limited, Montreal 
-78 


Peoples Gas Building 


CHICAGO 


Superheaters . Feed Water Heaters . Exhaust Steam Injectors . Superheated Steam Pyrometers . American Throttles 
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RRA 
: AQ 
. Hie Wy Type ‘K” 
= YI with trunk-piston 
8 LEE Gt rod. 
5 Yj, eros Wi | — aapaane ere Ss Type “G" Gear 
= tuys Yi) eo ——— KC with crosshead 
° Lg THA LLL LL LL Li RTT AN SSN NS ESS and guides. 
§ YLINDERS are accurately bored, reamed, and honed to a glass 


finish. They are truly round, not tapered. 


/ 
+ 


Z Joints between cylinder and cylinder heads are ground — no 
: gaskets used. 

g Piston rods are ground to size and polished. They are not combined 
: with any part of the piston, but are held in piston by a tapered fit and 
S large nut — same construction as the piston and piston rod on large 
4 steam locomotives. 


Alll pins and bushings are hardened and ground to size. 


7 And a hardened steel quadrant, with its 82 notches, permits very 
small changes in cut-off. 


American Locomotive Company 
30 Church Street New York N.Y. 
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DRAIN MULTIPLE TRACK ROADBED 
WITH TONCAN IRON CULVERTS..-~ 
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NATURAL 
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a) > NATURAL 
rhorated c ; = EARTH 


~ Metal Culvert 
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: Perforated 
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MULTIPLE TRACK DRAINS x ting rer 


USING PERFORATED METAL CULVERT AND BACK-FILL 


OF CRUSHED STONE ,GRAVEL OR FURNACE SLAG 


& 











Where three or more tracks parallel each other a 
broad expanse of roadbed is exposed to the collection 
of surface water. Small water pockets under the track, 
or a soft roadbed resulting from retained water, may 
create a difficult situation because, where there are 
multiple tracks, a slight shifting in grade or align- 

' ment of one of the tracks may be sufficient to throw 
cars outside the required clearance between passing 
trains, and the disturbance of several tracks may be- 
come quite dangerous. 

To drain multiple tracks, mains of perforated Ton- 
can Iron Culvert should be laid between the tracks 
and along the ditch line. Connecting outlet laterals 
of plain Toncan Iron Culvert should connect at inter- 


TONCAN CULVERT RAILWAY SALES, 


<TONCA 


vals of about fifty feet. If no deep water pockets have 
formed, the innermost mains need not be very deep. 
But perforated laterals should be used where water 
pockets have formed and require draining. Back- 
filling may be any porous material which will inter- 
cept the water and lead it to the perforated pipe. 
Toncan Iron is an alloy of refined iron, copper 
and molybdenum—an alloy well known to railroads 
because of its long life in service where other ferrous 
metals simply cannot stand up. Its resistance to rust 
is greater than that of any other ferrous metal except 
the stainless alloys. The results—longer life in cul- 
vert service—lower cost per year of use—more de- 
pendable drainage—lower cost of roadbed upkeep. 


510 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Write today for a copy 
of the Toncan Culvert 
Handbook. 


Ore, REGUS PAT OFF ote. 
N° 
xoe 
%eF coppeR Ya® 
MO-LYB-DEN-UM 


IRON CULVERTS 





TONCAN CULVERT MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION * YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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